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EXPEDITION TO SINGKEP. 


BY CYRIL WILD. 


No, 1572. 
On 13th February 1942, as the sun 
set behind the smoke rising from 


Singapore, s.s. Kuala sailed from 
Laburnum Steps for Batavia. Her 
passengers were mainly nursing-sisters, 
with a party of P.W.D. men, some 
R.A.F. technicians, and a few civilians. 
They had suffered some casualties 
from bombing while waiting to embark, 
and were bombed again without effect 
before they sailed. At dawn on 
l4th February the Kuala anchored 
off Pompong Island in the Rhio 
Archipelago, 300 yards from s.s. Tien 
Kuang, which had left Singapore in 
company with her. A mile away lay 
88. Kung Wo, with a decided list 
from bombing received the night before. 
Boats were lowered to fetch foliage 
from the shore for camouflage, and 
two were still away when a flight of 
Japanese bombers came over at 11.30 
to finish off the Kung Wo. They sank 
he? in a few minutes. The Kuala’s 
turn came next: the first stick set 
her afire, and two more followed. 
Women and wounded were sent away 
in the remaining boats, and the rest 
of the ship’s company, including some 
of the women, took to the water, 
supporting themselves on mattresses 
and spars. Unfortunately the current 
carried them down towards the Tien 
Kuang, to which the bombers were 


now turning their attention. Four 
sticks were dropped, which did little 
apparent damage to the ship, but killed 
and wounded a number of people in 
the water. The last flight of bombers 
dropped their load on shore, causing 
further casualties among those who 
had already landed. The survivors 
of the three ships divided into two 
parties of about 400 and 250 and 
made their way to the north and 
south of the island, which was about 
a mile across, covered with dense 
jungle and uninhabited. Their inten- 
tion was to avoid the unhealthy 
neighbourhood of the ships, should 
the bombers return; for although 
the Kuala was now ablaze, the Tien 
Kuang still offered a tempting target. 
The ship’s whaler was used at night 
to maintain contact between the two 
camps and to carry water from a small 
spring at the north of the island to 
the people in the south. After dark 
a@ party of volunteers boarded the 
Tien Kuang and obtained a quantity 
of stores and medical supplies. An 
attempt was made to raise steam, 
but the sea had risen too high in 
her engine-room. She was therefore 
scuttled by opening a sea-cock, before 
she could attract more bombers. 

On the afternoon of 16th February 
a small sampan arrived, manned by 
K 
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three Malays, who said that on all the 
small neighbouring islands there were 
more survivors of ships sunk by 
bombing. They were asked to obtain 
food and assistance, and set off again, 
promising to do their best. At 1 a.m. 
the following morning they returned 
with small supplies of coconuts and 
rice. The owner of the sampan, Ali 
by name, urged that an attempt 
should be made to reach the island 
of Senajang, where help could be 
obtained. Mr I. G. Salmond, who spoke 
both Dutch and Malay, was chosen for 
this task, and set off in the sampan, 
taking with him eight wounded R.A.F. 
men and one Sepoy. They left Pom- 
pong with the Malays about 1.30 a.m. 
One of the wounded died a few hours 
later, but the craft was so small that 
it was impossible to dispose of the 
body without capsizing. It was there- 
‘fore kept on board until they could 
bury it on Senajang, where they 
arrived about 3 p.m. on 17th February. 

Here Salmond hastened to meet the 
Amir, Silalahi, a Malay chieftain, 
with authority over a hundred islands 
in the Archipelago. His title in Dutch 
is ‘“‘ Hoofd der Onderafdeeling Blakang 
Daik.” 

On hearing the story of Pompong, 
the Amir at once pledged all the help 
of himself and his people to the hun- 
dreds of British thus stranded in his 
territory. He himself set off for the 
island of Redjai to collect motor 
tongkans, and undertook to send the 
news by the first of these to the 
nearest Dutch Controlleur, at Dabot, 
‘on Singkep Island. During the next 
two weeks the Amir worked unceas- 
ingly day and night, scouring the 
islands of the Archipelago with a 
fleet of tongkans and sampans to collect 
survivors, and stinting his own people 
of food and shelter in his determina- 
tion to succour these sufferers of an 
alien race. He did this out of his 
great humanity, without thought of 
favour or reward, knowing full well the 
danger of reprisals from the Japanese, 
whose arrival was expected daily. 
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By the end of February nearly 
one thousand British men, women, 
and children had been ferried ove 
to the mouth of the Indragiri River, 
fifty or sixty miles away, most of 
them in native craft, but some jy 
small ships of the Royal Navy, such 
as H.M.S. Hung Jau. From the 
Indragiri River they crossed Sumatra 
to Padang, where most of them wen 
evacuated by the Royal Navy. Many 
hundreds in England and Australia 
today owe their liberty and lives to 
the Amir Silalahi. 

Mr Salmond remained in charg 
on Senajang and Singkep Island 
until the last of the survivors had 
passed through. On leaving Sir gkep 
he took the Amir by the hand and 
said, “I promise that when the day 





comes I shall return from Singapor 
with the British Navy to drive out 
the Japanese.” ‘‘ No, Tuan,” replied 
the Amir quietly, “I shall come to 
Singapore to meet you, and we shal 
return together with the British Navy 
to liberate my people.” 

Mr Salmond reached Padang o 
10th March, some days after the last 
British ship had left. There he met 
a man of the same temper as himself in 
Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Dillon, M.C., who 
had been ordered to leave Singapor 
for India on 13th February. Dillon, 
too, had risked his own chance of 
escape by staying for a month in 
central Sumatra until he had organised 
transport to the west coast for the 
many hundreds who had escaped from 
Singapore. Mr Salmond joined him 
as interpreter, and with a party of 
eight officers they left Sumatra in 4 
small sailing junk on 16th March and 
set their course for Ceylon. When 
dawn broke on 4th April they wer 
well on their way with a favouring 
wind, and thought that their worst 
danger, from the daily reconnaissance 
of land-based aircraft, was behind 
them. Instead, out of the mist 
emerged three Japanese naval tankers; 
and forty-eight hours later they were 
all back in Singapore, as prisoners. 
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August 1945 found Dillon in Changi 
Camp, near Singapore, after our 
sojourn together on the Burma-Siam 
Railway with “F” Force. (I can 
only hope that the gratitude of the 
surviving British and Australian 
mombers of that party, which lost 
3100 out of 7000 up by the Three 
Pagodas Pass in seven months, goes 
some way to console him for the 
unlucky chance which overtook him 
in mid-ocean.) The officer who relieved 
us was Lieut.-Colonel Bob Stewart of 
the Canadian Army, formerly of the 
Vancouver Police. He had parachuted 
some weeks before into Johore from 
India to join the Chineso guerrillas. 
One day he arrived in Changi Camp 
in a Chevrolet roadster, commandeered 
from a Japanese general in Johore 
Bahru. (Even the Japanese were 
startled at the contrast between his 
magnificent physique and our some- 
what attenuated frames.) With 
Stewart I spent a happy week touring 
the island, with a Union Jack flying 
on the roadster. We visited the 
Civilian Internment Camp at Sime 
Road, and all the camps of the loyal 
Indian prisoners of war. Later, Major 
Cooper, an aerodrome engineer, arrived 
from the Cocos Islands in a Mosquito. 
With him, as his interpreter, I visited 
all the aerodromes on the island, to 
measure them up and see that the 
Japs had taken the propellers off their 
planes. While General Itagaki still 
kept up his boasting that he would 
fight for Malaya and Singapore, we 
saw his men piling their arms and 
shuffling northwards across the Cause- 
way in their thousands. 

‘So far the local population had 
dared do no more than give sur- 
reptitious V-for-victory and thumbs- 
up signs as our car with the Union 
Jack sped past. But today, as we 
retuned from ‘Tengah Aerodrome, 
we could scarcely drive through the 
cheering crowds in Singapore. And 
the cheering was loudest wherever 
disconsolate Japanese sentries were 
still standing beside the road. The 
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explanation came as we reached Keppel 
Harbour and I[ saw the first flight of 
5th Indian Division, in their unfamiliar 
jungle-green, advancing with fixed 
bayonets past the godowns. We 
drove down to the dockside and met 
the general as he disembarked. Almost 


his first words were, ‘“ Take that 
Union Jack off your car”; which 
was fair enough; for we were no 


longer the C.-in-C., but amusing after 
three and a half years under the 
Poachod-Egg flag ! 

Next day I joined the unit which 
had been diverted to War Crimes. 
Our first task was to discover the fate 
of certain missing pilots. A _ well- 
meant tip from a Malay driver took 
us on the day after the landing to 
Outram Road Gaol to interrogate 
Mikizawa, our first prisoner. Miki- 
zawa, as commandant of the civil side 
of the prison, had a good deal on his 
conscience, having lost 1200 Asiatic 
prisoners from starvation during the 
last fourteen months of the war. It 
was not long, therefore, before he led 
us to a lonely stretch of country near 
Reformatory Road, where his driver 
had taken him to an execution in July. 
He prodded about among the scrub 
until he found three newly made 
mounds with wooden crosses on them. 
This, he thought, was the place. The 
heath around was pitted with half- 
filled depressions and open graves, 
among stunted bushes and the insect- 
eating plant called Dutchman’s Pipe. 
Evidently it was a favourite execution- 
ground of the Japanese. Why, then, 
were these the only graves marked 
with crosses? Mikizawa did not 
know: they were Chinese whom he 
had seen executed. Unfortunately 
the authorities did not permit us to 
exhume, and the matter remained a 
mystery. 

A week or so later the Amir Silalahi, 
long since deposed by the Japanese, 
arrived in Singapore, having escaped 
from Singkep Island in a tongkan. 
He asked for and met Mr Salmond, 
who had just been released from the 
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Sime Road Internment Camp. Sal- 
mond brought him to us—a young 
Malay, with finely cut aquiline fea- 
tures, and the sad but dignified air of 
an exiled chieftain, conscious of his 
integrity and worth. He had two 
stories to tell. The first was that a 
well-armed Japanese garrison, with its 
headquarters on Singkep Island, was 
still terrorising the Lingga Archipelago. 
Among them were twenty-seven mem- 
bers of the Japanese Gestapo, the 
Kempeitai, of whom twelve (he gave 
us their names) had been heavily 
involved in the Double Tenth case, so 
called because it was on 10th October 
1943 that more than forty of the 
British internees in Singapore had 
been arrested by the Kempeitai. Fif- 
teen of them later died from torture 
and ill-treatment at their hands. His 
second story was that in December 
1944 ten British and Australians, 
members of a raiding party, had been 
captured in the Lingga Archipelago 
and had been kept as prisoners on 
Singkep Island until they were taken 
to Singapore. 

The task of re-occupying Malaya 
was such that it was not until October 
that we could take action. Meantime, 
the Amir stayed on patiently in 
Singapore. We took him to the 
Great World Amusement Park, and 
to the Cathay to see ‘ Tunisian Victory.’ 
He was an appreciative and forbearing 
guest, but at the end of each evening 
he would ask us, ‘When will the 
British Navy be coming to liberate my 
people ?” 

At last, one morning in October, 
four M.L.s set forth from Collyer Quay. 
On board, besides our excellent Naval 
hosts, were half a platoon of para- 
troops under a subaltern; Major 
Sheppard of the Malayan Civil Service, 
who had planned the expedition and 
had himself twice experienced Kem- 
peitai methods of interrogation in 
captivity; another ex-internee, Mr 
Leonard Knight of the Police, engaged 
like Sheppard on the Double Tenth 
investigation ; a Dutch official; my- 
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self, and Mr Salmond and the Amir 
Silalahi, together keeping their engage. 
ment of three and a half years befor, 
Next morning the Amir was gazing 
proudly from the deck at the palm. 
fringed beaches of Singkep Island 
and the jungle-clad peaks beyond. (Op 
the pier waited the Japanese garrison. 
commander, who had been warned 
by wireless of our coming. We split 
into four parties : Sheppard went into 
the little town of Dabot with Salmond 
and the Amir to assist the new Dutch 
Controlleur to take over; Knight set 
off to organise and arm the police; 











another officer with a Malay inter. | 


preter inquired into the Amir’s story 
of the missing British and Australian 
party, while I went up the hill behind 
the town to the Kempeitai head. 
quarters. On calling the roll I found 


that one badly wanted man was f 
missing, Miyazaki, a Jap-Malay half. f 


caste, who had interpreted for the 
Kempeitai in the Double Tenth, par. 
ticularly during the torture of the 
Bishop of Singapore. On the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a thief, I 
selected the four toughest-looking Kem- 
pei and sent them off in two flying. 
squads to find him. Long before my 
time-limit of one hour was up, two of 


#: 
4 


the Kempei had brought him back f 


well roped between them, having 
found him in a small sailing-boat, 
struggling to catch a breeze that 
would take him to one of the neigh- 
bouring islands. 


We left for Singapore again that [ 


night, with twenty-five Japanese squat- 
ting in the bows of our four M.Ls. 
Also among our captives, at the 
Controlleur’s request, was the Malay 
quisling who had usurped the Amir's 
place. The Amir himself stood waving 
farewell to us from the end of Singkep’s 
pier until he and then his island were 
lost to our view in the gathering 
darkness. 

Among our trophies was the admis- 
sion book of the local police station 


and a scrap of paper bearing the 


names of a British officer, a warrant [ 
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officer, and an able seaman, each pen- 
cilled in block letters in a different 
hand. The admission book, kept in 
Malay, showed that on 18th and 19th 
December 1944 six ‘“‘ white men” 
had been admitted, and all had been 
transferred to Singapore on 23rd 
December. A later entry showed that 
three more “ white men” had been 
admitted on 28th-29th December and 
had left for Singapore on 8th January 
1945. The charge against each was 
the same, “‘enemy of the State.” 
Attempts had been made to write 
the names of some of them, but, 
apart from those on the scrap of 
paper, only one was clear—“‘R. M. 
Ingleton, Major, Royal Marines. 
British.” Two others were marked 
“ Australian,” and one ‘ Australian 
(British).” 

These were the only clues when 
we took up the hunt for the nine 
“white men” in Singapore. There 
was no trace of such people having 
ever been in @ prisoner-of-war camp, 
and the Japanese were in @ con- 
spiracy to tell us nothing. No single 
survivor, as it turned out, remained 


_ to tell the tale, and no written record 
of theirs remained beyond that found 


on Singkep. Yet within a month we 
knew their story in full, and how and 
where each one of them (not only 
these nine, but fourteen of their 
comrades) had met his end. More- 
over, only one of the Japanese con- 
cerned had escaped the net, and he 


by suicide at the surrender. Here, 
then, is the story. 
On 11th September 1944 H.M. 


Submarine Porpoise left Perth, W. 
Australia, with a strange party of 
twenty-three on board, in addition 
to her normal crew. The Royal Navy, 
the Royal Marines, and the Army had 
each provided their quota; seven 
were officers, and the proportion of 
Australians to British was about 
two to one. The leader was Lieut.- 
Colonel I. Lyon of the Gordon High- 
landers, who had won his D.S.O. for 
@ brilliant achievement in 1943, when 
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a party led by him blew up six Japanese 
ships in Singapore Roads and returned 
safely to Australia. The object of 
the present expedition was to repeat 
that exploit. At Merapas Island they 
left the submarine, and arranged a 
rendezvous with her there for 6th - 
November. After forming their base 
on shore they embarked in a captured 
junk for Singapore. By 6th October 
they had reached Puloe Samboe, just 
outside the harbour. They were 
awaiting their moment to strike when 
@ police launch approached their 
junk and forced them to open fire. 
As surprise was essential to their 
operation, Lyon was forced to abandon 
it for the time being. He therefore 
gave orders to withdraw independently 
to Merapas in four small parties in 
rubber boats. The Japanese en- 
countered Lyon’s own party on Sole 
Island. In the night action which 
followed, Lyon and one other officer 
were killed, after killmg the Japanese 
commander and killing and wounding 
several more. The remainder reached 
Merapas Island safely, and joined 
forces with the other three parties 
who had likewise suffered some 
casualties. The Japanese discovered 
them on 4th November, two days 
before the submarine was due to 
arrive. In the action which followed, 
the Japanese were at first repulsed - 
with heavy loss, but our people were 
later compelled to leave Merapas 
and continue their withdrawal to the 
south. The fighting went on from 
island to island, until twelve had 
been killed or died, and ten had been 
taken prisoner. Of these an able 
seaman died shortly after capture. 
The other nine were lodged in Singkep 
Police Station, and were then taken 
to Singapore. One more, an officer, 
was captured later when his rubber 
boat stranded on some fishing-stakes 
not far from Timor. Of his two 
companions in this fantastic voyage 
one had been killed by natives and 
the other taken by a shark. He, 
too, was brought to Singapore and 
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lodged with the other nine in the 
Water Police Station, from which 
they were transferred in February to 
Outram Road Gaol. Of their life 
in captivity we have a remarkably 
full record. It is clear that from the 
first they were regarded with respect, 
verging on awe, by the Japanese, and 
in consequence were exceptionally 
well treated. A well-disposed Japanese 
interpreter supplied them regularly 
with books, chocolates, and cigarettes. 
The officers had little doubt what 
their fate was likely to be, but the 
whole party remained in excellent 
spirits and good health until the 
end. They were sentenced to death 
by a military court on 5th July 1945, 
and on the 7th they were beheaded 
in the execution-ground off Reforma- 
tory Road. Their graves were those 
which we discovered by chance just 
two months after. In an unmarked 
grave close by were buried the Chinese 
victims of the later execution witnessed 
by Mikizawa. 


Let the Japanese themselves tell 
the last chapter. The first paragraph 
is from the closing address of the 
prosecuting officer :— 


“*With such fine determination 
they infiltrated into the Japanese 
area. We do not hesitate to call 
them the real heroes of a forlorn 
hope.. It has been fortunate for us 
that their intention was frustrated 
half-way, but when we fathom their 
intention and share their feelings we 
cannot but spare a tear for them. 
The valorous spirit of these men 
reminds us of the daring enterprise 
of our heroes of the Naval Special 
Attack Corps who died in May 1942 
in their attack on Sydney Harbour. 
The same admiration and respect 
that the Australian Government, 
headed by the Premier and all the 
Australian people, showed to those 
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heroes of ours we must return to 


these heroes in our presence. When 
the deed is so heroic, its sublime 
spirit must be respected, and _ its 
success or failure becomes a secondary 
matter. These heroes must have 
left Australia with sublime patriotism 
flaming in their breasts, and with 
the confident expectation of all the 
Australian people on their shoulders, 
The last moment of a hero must be 
historic and it must be dramatic. 
Heroes have more regard for their 
reputation than for anything else. 
As we respect them, so we feel our 
duty of glorifying their last moments 
as they deserve: and by our doing 
so the names of these heroes will 
remain in the heart of the British and 
Australian people for evermore. In 
these circumstances, I consider that 
a death sentence should be given to 
each of the accused.’ 

Major Ingleton thanked the court 
for referring to them as_ patriotic 
heroes.” 1 


“‘ After the trial all the members 
of the party were given extra rations, 
and, in accordance with their request, 
were kept together in one room so 
that they could freely converse with 
one another. Their attitude was 
really admirable. They were always 
clear and bright, and not a single 
shadow of dismal or melancholy mood 
did they show. All who saw them 
were profoundly impressed.” 2 


_** They all knew they were going 
to be executed. When they left 
their prison to enter the two trucks 
in which their executioners were wait- 
ing, they were in high spirits, laughing 
and talking and shaking hands with 
one another. All of us prisoners were 
amazed.’ ’’ 3 


On arrival at the execution-ground 
at 10 a.m. on 7th July, “they were 





1 Translation of proceedings of Military Court. 
* Translation of Records of Judiciary Department, 7th Area Army. 


% Interrogation of Korean witness. 
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all given cigarettes and rested. Then, 
in accordance with their request, 
they were allowed to shake hands 
with one another. They all stood 
up, shook hands merrily and even 
laughingly in @ very harmonious 
manner, and bade each other farewell. 
The sky was clear and the scenery 
was beautiful.” 4 


“Major Ingleton, on behalf of the 
whole party, requested the command- 
ant of the prison and the prosecuting 
officer to tell the Japanese interpreter 
that they were all most grateful for 
the courtesy and kindness which he 
had shown them for a long time past. 
He said again that they must not 
forget to give the interpreter this 
message. All who heard him were 
deeply moved.” 2 


“The execution started and it was 
over by noon. Every member of the 
party went to his death calmly and 
composedly, and there was not a single 
person there who was not inspired by 
their fine attitude.” 4 


“Major-General Ohtsuka reported 
to the 7th Area Army Commander and 
the Chief of Staff on the completion of 
this execution and commented on the 
sublime and glorious manner in which 
these men had met their death.” 4 


At a Staff Conference of the 7th 
Area Army, “‘ Major-General Ohtsuka 
reported on the patriotism, fearless 
enterprise, heroic behaviour, and sub- 
lime end of all members of this party, 
praising them as the flower of chivalry, 
which should be taken as a model by 
the Japanese. He concluded by saying 


that all Japanese soldiers should be 
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inspired by their fino attitude, and 
on reflection must feel the necessity of 
bracing up their own spirits in emula- 
tion, if they hoped to win the war.” } 


Three weeks later Japan surrendered. 

There is evidence that the Japanese 
were anxious to avoid the death 
sentence. It was in fact suggested to 
the prisoners before their trial that 
they should adopt a humble attitude 
and plead for mercy. Instead, down 
to the last corporal and able seaman 
they remained resolute and defiant to 
the last. A young Australian captain,® 
who had accompanied Lyon on his 
earlier expedition also, was asked by 
the court, ‘‘ Did you yourself kill any 
Japanese soldiers?” He replied in 
clear and deliberate tones, ‘‘I am an 
officer in the British army, and I know 
that my aim was good.” Not one of 
them can have dreamt that a single 
word of his conduct or his fate would 
ever be heard in England or Australia. 
What, then, was the secret of their 
cheerful endurance in captivity and 
of the light-hearted courage with which 
they met their end ? 


“Why ? Am I bidding for glory’s roll ? 
I shall be murdered and clean forgot. 
Is it a bargain to save my soul ? 

God, whom I trust in, bargains not. 
Yet, for the honour of England’s race, 
Can I not live and accept disgrace ? 


“*I must be gone to the crowd untold 
Of men, by the cause that they served, 
unknown, 
Who moulder in myriad graves of old. 
Never a story and never a stone 
Tells of the fellows who died like me, 
Just for the sake of the Old Countree.” 


It has been my privilege, little by 
little, to piece together their story, and 
to mark their graves with this stone. 





1 Translation of Records of Judiciary Department, 7th Area Army. 
2 Interrogation of Japanese witness. 


3 Capt. R. C. Page, D.S.O. 





THE ROGUE BOAR OF SIRONJA. 


An honest cultivator, Ram Buksh, 
was cultivating his little field with 
an adze-like implement, at dawn, 
when the rogue boar, issuing from his 
favourite residence ‘and anxious to do 
his one bad deed for the day, fell upon 
Ram Buksh and rent him sorely. 
This done, the rogue returned at leisure 
to his lie-up among the thorns and 
rocks of Sironja Hill. Some of R. 
Buksh’s relatives removed him to the 
Cantonment hospital, seven miles away ; 
while others picketed the hill and sent 
word to the Tent-Club shikari. The 
latter remarked that “the old B. had 
been up to his tricks again.” 

The Master of the Tent Club, duly 
informed, sent round the fiery cross, 
in answer to which only six spears 
assembled ; for this was an impromptu 
mid-week meet. Had it been a Satur- 
day or a Sunday, the response would 
have been better. 

Sironja Hill is a long rocky excres- 
cence, or rib, rising very abruptly 
from the plain—and about 200 to 300 
feet high. It produces a _ plentiful 
crop of stones, rocks, and thorny 
scrub. To work it properly when 
beating for boar, two beats are 
necessary, and a dozen spears are 
advisable. 

The Master, on the present occasion, 
had to make do with six, and of these 
there were five men divided into two 
parties, watching the most likely exits 
from the hill, while the sixth man was 
detailed to ride with the beaters on 
the flat hill-top. It is with this spear 
that we are concerned, for the others 
saw nothing. 

Buggins, as he was known, and his 
mare Wayward were hot stuff—rather 
too hot—for no one could control 
Buggins, and Buggins could not con- 
trol Wayward. He had in fact no 
wish to control her, for she never went 
fast enough for Buggins. For ex- 


tremely nasty places such as quag- 


mires, quicksands, or deep waters 
abounding in alligators, Buggins and 
mare were the very things. But for 
ordinary hunting in company with 
less fiery members of the Tent Club, 
and over country containing only the 
average number and type of pitfalls 
and hazards, the two hot-heads, rider 
and mare, were not very great assets 
to a day’s bag. Hence on the present 
occasion Buggins was told off to ride 
with the line, unacccompanied, and 
with thorns and rocks in front, and 
practically a precipice 200 feet or so 
on his right hand, and another on 
his left, his activities were thought 
to be limited and his usefulness 
enhanced. 

The parties being in position, the 
first of the two beats along the top of 
Sironja started. The beaters were 
strung out across the hill-top, the 
flank men bombarding with rocks and 
boulders the thorn-clad sides as the 
beat slowly moved forward. Buggins 
rode behind the extreme right flank of 
the line, close along the northern rim 
of the hill. 

They hadn’t moved forward 100 
yards when a good boar got up, went 
on a short distance, and then popped 
over the edge or crest of the hill and 
was lost to view. He was evidently 
leaving the hill. 

Buggins and Co. were not long in 
reaching the spot where the boar had 
disappeared over the rim. ‘There 
they had him in view again as he 
crashed obliquely to the slope, down 
the hill. It was too steep for him to 
make a direct descent. 

“Well,” thought Wayward, “* where 
a boar can go I can follow.” But for 
once in a way her rider differed. He 
was appalled by the prospect that lay 
below him—a horribly steep slope, 
blinded by a dense thorny scrub, 
much of it cut and leaving jagged 
stumps, an occasional rock protruding, 
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and a few bare patches covered with 
loose boulders. But it was no manner 
of use saying no to Wayward. She 


knew she could do it. So the rider 
did the only sensible thing possible, 
gave the mare her head, kicked his 
feet free of the stirrup-irons, and lay 
back in the saddle till his head almost 
met the mare’s up-ended croup. He 
also took @ long breath and tried 
vainly to swallow the heart, which 
was (for Buggins) in rather an unusual 
place. 

And over and down they went. 
Their progress was a series of propping 
bounds—not a gallop, but precious 
nearly as fast. Each bound landed 
them on scrub-hidden rolling boulders ; 
a rock had to be leapt ; jagged stumps 
whizzed by. Another rock intervened. 
The boar had passed round this, but 
the mare couldn’t. So she jumped it. 
It was just a little chancy on a descent 
so steep, and the landing invisible, 
but she landed with only a slight 
falter, safely, and carried on, going 
cannily, well within herself. 

They were gaining on the boar, and 
when the latter reached the bottom 
they were not many yards behind him. 
The going was now good (compara- 
tively), black cotton soil well fissured. 
Buggins resumed his stirrups and 
began to breathe again; no pearl- 
diver had ever held breath so long. 
Then as they drew up to him, the boar 
suddenly turned aside, and, diving 
under the low-hanging branches of a 
tree, took post, his stern against the 
trunk. He was here safer from 
mounted attack. 

The rider summed up the situation. 
But first he prevailed on the mare 
to remove to a safer distance. To 
stand still, five yards away from a 


| boar at bay, is to ask for trouble. 


Here under the tree stood no sugar- 
cane-fed, short-winded alderman, done 
to a turn, barred from flight and 
forced to fight, but a thorny-dieted 
Ascetic of the stony hills, a nasty, 
sour-looking, lean Cassius of a boar, 


With lots of wind left in him to fight 
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or fly, or both. No. Rider decided 
not to get off and go in afoot, to 
be caught and mauled while strug- 
gling, spear-encumbered, through the 
branches; or worse, to be left on 
foot while the boar made off, with, 
of course, a riderless Wayward after 
him. So they remained for a space, 
one party hoping the boar would 
come out, the other that the man 
would come in or go away. Then 
the boar suddenly shot out from his 
tree and made off on his old line. 
Pursuers were close on him and thought 
they had him. But a deep, steep- 
sided gully cut across the line. The 
boar was down into and up out of 
this without loss of speed. But 
Wayward had ll-stone to heave up 
the ascent on the far side and lost 
some yards. 

As they scrambled out of the gully 
they found themselves in a narrow, 
sunk pathway, and the boar under 
full head of steam bearing down on 
them. He had had enough of running 
away. A head-on charge, both parties 
at speed, may be bad for a boar, but 
it is not good for a spear-shaft and 
may shift a tolerably strong rider 
out of the saddle—and he may then 
find himself on foot, with half a 
spear, and that the wrong half in 
his hand, and a heavy boar to fend 
off with it. 

On this occasion there was no 
room to sheer off; and Wayward 
leapt clean over the boar. The latter 
was quicker round than the mare, 
and now came in from the rear. 
Buggins, swivelling round in the saddle, 
tried to keep the assailant off—but 
Wayward did better. She met the 
attack with a resounding one-two 
from both her hind feet. This cooled 
the boar’s ardour and slowed him 
down—enabling Buggins to get clear 
from the sunken path. But the end 
was nearing. The boar was tiring 


_and probably suffering from the im- 


pact in the region of the snout or 
jaw of two iron-shod hoofs. He 
resumed his line, and after one rather 
K2 
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languid jink, let Wayward close on 
‘him, and Buggins did the rest. 

Followed an immediate dismount 
and a loosening of the girths. Then, 
first a glance at Wayward’s hocks— 
-no—the boar had not got home on 
either. Next, a rapid once-over of 
the horse’s front half—but from sole 
to chest there was neither bruise, 
scratch, nor puncture. 

How that descent had been made 
scatheless over boulders, through thorns 
.and stumps, seemed little less than a 
miracle. Then, sticking his spear 
‘into the ground, with his handker- 
chief tied to the butt to mark the 
place, rider with Wayward in hand 
paced back the way they had come. 
‘Feeling complacent were they ? Alone 
tthey’d done it. A single-handed kill 
has its points, though not as many 
as the team-work plus competition 
-of hunting with others. But if the 
rider was feeling a little too pleased 
with things he had the sobering 
reflection that it was Wayward, not 


II. 


The rogue, not having been in 
‘tthe first beat, must now be lying 
within the area of the second, but 
‘he was not yet in the bag by a long 
chalk. 

The parties had been placed, and 
the one we are dealing with, consist- 
ing of two men, well hidden behind 
-@ tall, grass screen, was posted in 
the plain and some 200 yards out 
-from the skirts of the hill. Their 
function was to watch the steep slope 
of the hill and to deal with anything 
that quitted it and made, across the 
open, for 1-Tree Hill. 

Of the two men, one was the doctor, 
riding an ancient hair-trunk, Fifi, 
the only remnant left out of a stable 
depleted by recent meets. Fifi had 
acquired her name some ten or twelve 
years previously, when she was in 
her joyous prime and Fifi-ish. Now 
she reminded one of some stout and 





himself, who decided that where that 
pig went they could follow. 

Arriving once more at the foot of 
that fearsome descent, and Viewing 
it from below, it looked quite ag 
unattractive as it had from above, 
At its summit and standing on q 
rock was the Tent-Club shikari, easily 
recognisable by the silhouette of his 
massive legs, judged by experts to 
be the stoutest pair in spindle-shanked 
India. He was waiting there for 
early news of the hunt, and, having 
received it by gesture and signal 
from below, was seen to cut two 
capers and launch himself off his 
rock and out of sight. Very soon 
half a dozen beaters came scrambling 
down the hill and were directed to 








where the deceased lay under the 
white flag. 

That ended the first beat—with 
one boar in the bag, but not the 
rogue. 

An hour later the second beat 
began. 


elderly dame still answering to the 


Goo-Goo, or Tiny, of her infancy. f 


Fifi had actually been relegated to 
harness work and had, thus employed, 
brought her owner to the meet, and 
had there exchanged harness for 
saddle. 

Welby, the other man, rode some- 
thing better—a bright bay Australian, 
well tried and staunch, and _ bearing 
honourable scars on throat and _ neck 
from a little affair she and her owner 
had had with a panther. Placida 
was a mare of quite remarkable 
imperturbability and of the utter fear- 
lessness which sometimes goes with 
@ very calm equine temperament. 

The tall, grass screen hid these two 
watchers from the line of hill they 
were watching. Nearly a mile away, 
on their left, they could see the flank 
men of the beat as it moved slowly 
towards them along the hill-top. Their 
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yells and the crash of rocks hurled by 
the flankers down the steep, thorn- 
and-rock-covered slope came faintly 
on the wind. And the two watchers 
could see something that the beaters 
could not see, a scurry of pig flying 
ahead of the beat and coming towards 
the watchers. Binoculars showed that 
this lot contained nothing answering 
to a decent boar, much less the hoped- 
for rogue. Old father-boars do not at 
all hold with the principle of women 
and children first. Father clears 
while the going’s good and leaves 
the family to fend for itself. 

At that moment the noise of a 
displaced boulder on the slope opposite 
their post, and scarcely 100 yards 
distant, sent both men to the peep- 
holes facing that way. Yes. Slowly 
descending the slope and coming 
towards them was a sizable pig; 
sex not yet identifiable; now lost, 


now seen again among the rocks’ 


and scrub. Deliberately it picked 
its way down, reached the bottom 
of the slope, and stood on the plain. 
It was now clearly seen, and most 
certainly identifiable as The Wanted 
One, the rogue. His near-side lower 
tusk gave him away. This was im- 
mensely exaggerated, curving up and 
round till near its point of exit from 
the jaw. It was from the other, 
off-side tusk, that poor Ram Buksh 
had suffered. 

And there stood the boar in full 
view, head down, listening to the 
noise of the beat, pondering whether 
to cut his losses, quit his hill, and 
seek safety in 1-Tree Hill across a 
mile of open and coram publico ; 
or to stick to his present covert and 
hope to fade away safely somewhere 
else. The two watchers could hear 
their hearts thump as they watched 
this interesting spectacle of a boar 
weighing the pros and cons, and 
coming to a supreme decision. 

It was soon made. To their 
enormous joy the boar decided on 
the bolder course, to quit Sironja 
Hill and make for the fastnesses of 
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1-Tree—and off he started, quite un- 
conscious of the two watchers so near 
him, and shaping a course that would 
take him not fifty yards from their 
hide. 

The sun was hot. The boar pro- 
ceeded at a leisurely trot. The two 
men, holding their horses, cowered 
into the wings of their screen and 
held their breath. Placida, as the 
boar passed, ceased her gentle chewing 
of the bit and pricked her ears. She 
had the boar’s wind and knew there 
was something pleasurable toward. 
Fifi remained sunk in reveries of her 
past youth and the tragedy of her 
name. 

Well, the boar was away in the 
right direction; and now, how much 
law to give him? Too little, and 
back he’d go whence he had just 
come, and nothing on earth could 
stop him. Too much, and the mile 
available might prove, among the 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life, too little to catch him in. 

Unsuspecting, the rogue trotted on. 
The men silently mounted, and still 
waited till the boar was a quarter 
of a mile on his way. Then he became 
aware of the presence of pursuers. 
He at once broke into what looked 
like a nice easy canter, but was in 
reality something much faster. He 
gave no sign of turning back. That 
was well, very well. The chase was 
definitely on, all open going now; 
enough, but not too much. Thus 
thought Welby as he asked Placida 
to put her best foot forward so as 
to bustle and wind the boar. Fifi 
was already well astern. 

Oh, the thrill of that moment! A 
staunch horse, as eager as her rider, 
chin-strap tight, the wind shrilling 
ever shriller in his ears, and in hand 
a tough bamboo; at the end of it a 
Bodraj head. Ahead—a fair field, and 
no favour, a more than ridable boar 
going strong, his six-inch flag flying 
straight behind him (no wild hog 
carries the curly domestic tail), surely 
“all this’ should bring its “ heaven 
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too,” a catch and a kill 
open ! 

But the 1200 yards ahead of them 
was not quite such a billiard table as 
it looked; for the boar suddenly 
vanished, only to bob into view again 
@ second or two later. Placida noted 
this, the tempo of her hoof-beats 
slowed as she shortened her stride 
and dropped into a little nullah, which 
neither she nor the boar deemed it 
wise to take in a stride. 

And now behind them came the 
dull sound of a thud. Welby, flashing 
a glance over his left shoulder, saw 
Fifi’s four legs waving in the air, and 
her rider, thrown clear of her, waving 
‘On.’ No need then to stop for 
salvage work; and on they went. 
They were coming up with the boar 
hand over fist. But 1-Tree Hill seemed 
to be coming hand over fist towards 
them. Pursuers were not on terms 
with the rogue yet. He could still 
hold his line and eat up the yards 
that lay between him and safety; 
and would continue to do so, until his 
pursuers swam “into the ken of that 
watchful, smouldering near-side eye. 

And now the boar is forced. to do 
something—and that meant a sharp 
jink to the right. Placida conforms, 
but loses a yard. The chase now lies 
parallel to, and not towards, the hill 
of the boar’s desire. He doesn’t like 
that, and again jinks hillwards and 
yet again away from it, Placida taking 
jink with jink. The skirts of 1-Tree 
Hill are now surging past on the left 
of, and not 50 yards away from, the 
chase. Once more the mare’s soft 
muzzle comes creeping up. It over- 
laps that bristly grey stern. It creeps 
up level with the boar’s girth and is 
now within spearing distance. The 
rider shortens his arm slightly. The 
impetus of the mare is to carry that 
deadly spearhead in—and it does so 
now. But the boar has yet a card to 
play. In a last effort to make hill- 
wards again, and quite possibly to 
overthrow his enemies as well, he 
throws his 16-stone across the mare’s 


in the 
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forelegs. A most imperial triple toss 
ensues. The boar is rolled over. The 
mare turns a complete somersault 
(the seat of her saddle shows this 
later) ; while the man is shot through 
the air, wisely letting go the reins, but 
gripping and dragging out the spear 
as he rockets to earth well clear of 
mare and boar. 

And now what? “Being moved 
he strikes whate’er is in his way.” 
Wounded boars are not slow at turn. 
ing the tables. The man, falling on 
his doubled-up spear-hand and lying 
spread-eagled some yards from the 
mix-up, takes a hasty glance over his 
shoulder. What he sees reassures him 
of his own and the mare’s safoty; 
but the boar, crippled with 7 inches 
of steel and a foot or more of bamboo 
through his loins, is moving towards 
the hill only a few yards distant. 
True, he is wobbling with an occa- 
sional stagger, but he’s moving to 
where no one can follow him. It’s 
fairly obvious that something’s got to 
be done, and done quickly. 

And where’s Placida ? Why, stand- 
ing quietly, reins over her head, by 
her rider, and almost asking him to 
get up and help her finish the job. 

And he does get up; but when he 
tries to close his fingers and grip the 
spear shaft, they won’t function. Still, 
with the help of his left hand, a 
mounting block, and his right elbow, 
rider, with spear, is once more in the 
saddle. The boar is still staggering 
forward, but Placida is soon in close 
action again, but on the boar’s off-side 
now, for the rider has the spear in his 
left hand. The reins lie between the 
inert fingers of his right hand and are 
thus just kept from trailing. 

Placida needs no guidance. They 
are soon alongside the poor staggerer, 
but— 


‘‘ His brawny sides with hairy bristles armed 
Are better proof than thy spear’s point can 
enter,”’ 


which is to say that the unpractised 
left hand is no good for such tough 
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work. But there’s still a yard or two 
to save the day and the rider shifts to 
the boar’s near-side, claps the leaded 
butt of the spear into his right arm- 
pit, and using his right hand as 
a rest, makes in again, lunging from 
the shoulder and waist—not very 
effectually. 

And then 1-Tree Hill intervenes, 
interposing @ long nearly breast-high 
rock to the chase, and erding it. 
The boar with a last effort gets his 
forefeet over it, and straddling it, dies 
silently. The mare gets her forelegs 
over it and becomes rock-bound. A 
yard separates them. 

At that moment Fifi and her doctor 
come lumbering up. They help in 
giving first aid to Placida. She was 
taking her situation with the utmost 
calm, and indulging in no foolish 
belly-rasping struggles in order to 
get off her rock. Now with a little 
prompting she gets her forefeet on 
to it; and then backs herself gently 
off and is once more afloat. The odd 
thing is that neither from her somer- 
sault over the boar nor from grounding 
on the rock does she show a scratch 
anywhere. 

The doctor was peevish. He had 
had a heavyish toss. He had missed 
the hunt. Now he wanted to know 
why in hell Welby had been so long 
over the job, prolonging the boar’s 
misery and spatchcocking both boar 
and mare on @ rock. And what had 
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Welby been doing, monkeying about 
digging at both sides of his victim ? 
Welby might have replied that, if 
a second spear had been up, the job 
might have been finished quicker ; 
but he refrained and merely said 
that his right hand had gone out of 
action and that he had been forced 
to do with his left. 

“ Let’s have a look at it,” said the 
peevish one, at once less peevish and 
more professional. 

“Go easy with it,” said Welby, 
offering the limb. 

The doctor runs a skilful hand over 
the wrist. 

“H’m, ha! Pretty well swelled 
already, but undoubtedly a wrist 
fracture—why, you can hear the 
crepitation !” This, producing a 
yell of agony from the victim, the 
doctor continues: ‘“‘And when I 
say a wrist fracture, you will under- 
stand that I mean a fracture or a 
crushing of some or most of the little 
bones which form the wrist. You 
must have had quite a heavyish toss, 
eh?” 

“TI had,” replies the patient, “ go- 
ing all out and landing on my fist, 
on iron-hard ground.” 

** Well, well, well,” says the doctor, 
not greatly interested in details. 
** Let’s strap it to your chest and get 
along.” He added as an afterthought, 





** Probably stiff for life.” 
It was. 















EX CATHEDRA. 


BY ‘ SENTRY.’ 


“There is nothing in this sublunary World, which requires more mature Con- 
sultation, Deliberation, and Grave Advice than the subject of Warre. 

“True Valour in Subjects and Souldiers, is the summoning of the Faculties of 
the irascible parts to a mature Consultation with Reason, Judgement being the 
principall Engine, and Resolution the Modell that turns all the Wheeles, both of 


Invention and Execution. 


“* The furious Cursour breaketh his wind in the midst of his carreer, whereas the 
Snail comes to the top of the hill in her due time as well as the Eagle.””—‘ Animad- 


versions of Warre.’ 


Nort long ago, I was dining quietly 
with a friend. He was a man of many 
talents, and during the war had filled 
@ number of important appointments. 
At one time he even rose to be County 
Fihrer of Mortuaries. In addition to 
the food, he provided a feast of macabre 
reminiscence, and as I listened I felt 
something moving deep down in the 
subconscious. Later, I knew what 
had happened. Those ghoulish tales 
had bred a determination to write 
some impressions of life in the War 
Office. 

The soldier, brought up to admire 
quick decision and forceful executive 
action, finds in Whitehall what appears 
at first sight to be an entirely different 
school of thought. The newcomer 
would be well advised to reserve judg- 
ment on this matter, and in the mean- 
time to reflect on the words Robert 
Ward wrote so long ago. 

The War Office is a State Depart- 
ment, and, as in other State Depart- 
ments, its priests are drawn from the 
Civil Service. The military part of 
the staff may therefore with some 
accuracy be considered as lay brethren, 
or, in Ward’s words, as the irascible 
parts. They can with justice claim 
also the qualities of Reason and 
Judgment within limits, and certainly 
a considerable degree of Resolution. 
This military staff is continually chang- 
ing, and it therefore at all times 
contains a fairly large proportion of 
novices. 

An examination of the technical 
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working of the War Office might be 
of some interest to the few. It is, 
however, a large subject about which 
everyone has his own opinions, many 
of them highly controversial. It 
would be like going for a walk through 
lovely country, in company with an 
agricultural expert whose whole con- 
versation was concerned with manure. 
What is much pleasanter is to go for 
a ramble along the lanes and paths, 
dropping in occasionally on an inn, 
and listen to the natives. 

In normal times, an officer is called 
upon to serve his novitiate in the War 
Office in the early or middle thirties. 
His selection for an appointment has 
probably followed proof that his officer 
qualities are at least average. He can 
say “‘Do this” in a tone that carries 
conviction, and can be relied upon for 
sufficient drive to ensure that someone 
else ‘doeth it.’ In other words, he 
has reacted favourably to a rather 
specialised form of training in leader- 
ship. He will probably have a slight 
mistrust of minuting and letter-writing 
as @ medium for executive action. 
Till now, he has achieved success by 
emulating the Eagle rather than the 
Snail. He is a Cursour whose wind is 
yet unbroken. 

On joining the War Office, he at once 
finds himself in what seems to be an 
impenetrable jungle of paper. The 
forest is apparently unblazed, and he 
forms the impression that others far 
older and more experienced than 
himself are also groping blindly in 
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the gloom, beset by all the creeping 
horrors of the tropics. 

He finds that there is a chart, and 
that the forest is divided into Depart- 
ments, each of which has its own 
Directorates ; that each Director has 
his Branches, and that he, himself, is 
a twig on one such branch. The 
leaves might be represented by the 
luxurious growth of files in his ‘in’ 
tray. He then turns to the first file, 
and, after close and tedious examina- 
tion, fails entirely to find out what it 
is all about, and why it has been sent 
tohim. It is then borne in on him that 
he can only get rid of it by registering 
some opinion or decision, and that 
what he writes will be carefully pre- 
served for the next forty or fifty years. 
To complete his misery, he finds that 
he is responsible also for composing 
matter for the signature of those far 
senior to himself. 

He may fall back on his sense of 
humour, but soon discovers that 
witticisms are most unfashionable. 
This custom of uniform gravity is a 
wise one. The perpetrator of a joke 





may feel very pleased with himself 
as it leaves him at 10 a.m. on a lovely 
morning. If, three days later, on a 
foggy evening, a choleric General, 
after a long and harassing day, finds 
this joke exploding under his already 
abraded nose, it may be taken that 
the repercussions will be unpleasant 
and far-reaching. 

The result of all this is that the 
novice is often somewhat unsettled, 
and even a little unhappy during his 
first week or two. He feels very 
much the Country Mouse, and may 
seék advice from a friendly Town 
Mouse. The conversation might go 
as follows :— 


Country M.—* You know, I’m afraid 
I’m losing my grip. My General 
won't look at my stuff. My 

drafts are simply torn to pieces. 

My last General, in the country, 

used to sign everything I put up 

to him.” 
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Town M.—* My dear fellow! These 
Country Generals ! ”’ 


At the end of his second month the 
newcomer should be reaching the end 
of his novitiate. He may be seen 
sitting quietly at his desk among six 
or eight colleagues. Suddenly he 
seizes all his files and flings them in 
the air. As they fall he puts on his 
hat, and, regardless of office hours, 
walks out with a happy smile on his 
face. The worst has not occurred. 
A draft has at last been signed without 
amendment, and he has rightly de- 
clared the rest of the day a holiday. 

Long tendrils of red tape, stinging 
hornets of departmental procedure, 
and the alligators of financial stringency 
cannot be blamed for these early 
troubles. Work in the War Office is: 
mainly connected with ultimate de- 
cision, and with consequence, some- 
times on a very big scale. There is: 
hardly a proposal which is examined; 
that does not require careful con- 
sideration by quite a number of 
branches or directorates. Each of 
these will analyse a case from a 
different point of view. Finally, the 
proposal will have to weather the chill 
blasts of financial scrutiny, which, in 
the interests of the taxpayer, are 
rightly piercing. The original state- 
ment of a case must thus be un- 
ambiguous and convincing, compre- 
hensive and concise. Later, each 
branch must be sure that the proposal 
is workable, and that it does not 
interfere with some other and better 
scheme ; at the same time, red herrings» 
must not be drawn across the trail. 
It is not surprising that particular: 
attention is paid to drafting, since 
every ambiguity and omission means 
delay, or even failure. It is thus to- 
be expected that the poor novice will 
find much of his early work rejected. 

Practical administration on a big: 
scale is always liable to appear slow. 
It can be quick, and often has to be, 
but the quick passage of one case: 
must mean some retardation in others.. 
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Delays attributed to red tape have in 
fact nothing to do with tape of any 
colour. They come always from human 
failure and narrow-mindedness. All 
big concerns come under criticism, 
and it is right that they should. 
Politicians are beyond hope; the law 
is an ess; and so forth. 

It is necessary, therefore, to judge 
carefully between the merits of speed 
of output and precision in exposition. 
Some of the lay brethren go too far 
in the latter, but they are soon ex- 
posed. The senior who does fine 
crotchet work with the minutes of his 
juniors is classed by them with the 
soldier at odds with his shirt, and is 
expressively termed a ‘nit-picker.’ 
His contemporaries class him as a 
plater, and his seniors soon find him 
out. 

It may possibly be not too far- 
fetched to compare the War Office 
to a Factory, say a jam factory. In 
the latter may be seen many busy 
machines, each with shining gear- 
wheels rotating quickly and dealing 
with a mass of glutinous raw material. 
This in due course is processed into a 
beautiful and palatable form, and 
finds its way into shining brass recep- 
tacles. It is then bottled, labelled, 
and despatched to eager consumers. 
Those who look closely will see oper- 
atives busy with oil-cans. This oiling 
has its counterpart in the War Office. 
For instance, the lay brother soon 
makes use of the pool of shorthand 
typists, and meets the Lady Superior. 
He will find that the prospects of work 
over the Easter week-end will be much 
improved by a gift of daffodils. This 
example of good work with the oil-can 
leads on to Departmentalism. 

For Departmental Reasons it is 
sometimes wise to approach a case in 
what might seem to be a roundabout 
way. It might seem inappropriate in 
an article on the War Office to insert 
at an early stage a long description of 
how a file can be lost. But there is 
good reason for such a course. All 
that flows from the pen of a serving 
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officer must pass through an official 


filter. Should this filter slip up, he, 
with the author, will be involved jn 
ruin. He is likely to be extremely 
conscientious in his duties, therefore, 
particularly when the article deals 
with the Cathedral itself. But if he 
can be shown how any subsequent 
inquiry can be brought to nought, 
with a guarantee of immunity for both 
filterer and author, he may take a 
more liberal view of what he reads 
He may even take delight in allowing 
a few drops of poison to remain in the 
otherwise limpid and innocuous stuff, 

This Filterer must thus be con- 
vinced at once that, whatever happens, 
he is safe; and safe he will be, if he 
knows how to lose a file. 

In this matter, care is of the essence. 
Some years ago a file was mislaid, and 
an officer was detailed to find it, and 
to find it quickly. He traced it to the 
head of a rival department, and set 
out to recover it in company with a 
shrinking staff officer from the enemy’s 
camp. The great man was not in his 
room, and the two searchers entered. 
On the table lay the file, and on the 
file was pinned a slip— 

“We had better lose this file.” 

Both officers made a grab for the 
booty ; the enemy got the file, but 
the searcher got the slip. Much hard 
bargaining followed. 

It is the business of ‘Central 
Registry ’ to ensure that files are not 
lost, and every file is marked against 
its temporary owner. The earnest 
loser must therefore provide an alibi. 

Those who should know state that 
this can well be done by finding reason 
for sending it to the Treasury Solicitor 
with a request for legal advice and 
precedents. At the worst, much time 
will be gained, and when the file 
returns it will be so filled with interest- 
ing historical reading that its origin 
can be easily obscured. As an officer's 
tenure of appointment is three years, 
the only uncertainty about the value 
of this method lies in the risk of a 
second tour of duty after, say, an 
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interval of five or six years in an 
outpost of Empire. 

For the imaginative, there is a more 
attractive approach. If the offending 
file can be tied to another and placed 
in the ‘ out’ tray, there is a good chance 
that it will escape into the wrong 
pigeon-hole. The greater the irrele- 
vance of the two subjects, the better 
the cover afforded. An officer who 
was about to be invalided out of the 
Army for reasons not unconnected 
with liqueur brandy, complained to 
the Army Council that he was being 
persecuted by his official religious 
adviser. Fewer files could be better 
lost, but it required a genius to lose 
it among papers dealing with an 
inquiry on how our brave soldiers in 
the Crimea had been issued with a 
double dose of boots for their left feet, 
and none for their right. Unfortun- 
ately this genius, like others, did not 
know when to leave well alone, and 
talked too much. Some weeks later, 
a General, more distinguished for de- 
termination than originality, also had 
good reason to lose a file, and recalled 
what he had thought was merely a 
good story. He called up the Boot 


' file, and it arrived with a truck-load of 


mixed literature. Other conscientious 
but unimaginative losers of files, who 
had been at work in the meantime, 
were much embarrassed by the un- 
timely reappearance in the War Office 
corridors of so many skeletons. 

The last and best method depends 
on the state of the officer’s ration card. 
An overworked officer was having 
lunch at his desk. He simply placed 
@ piece of ham in an offending file, and 
returned it to Registry. By the time 
the file was next given publicity the 
ham had done its work, and there 
was no difficulty in obtaining official 
sanction for its ‘ destruction by fire.’ 

It may be asked, ‘‘ Why all this 
fuss ? Why not just lose the thing ?”’ 
For the lay brother this is unthinkable. 
It would be Most Undepartmental. 

After a few months, the lay brother 
may become so expert in his work 
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that he can occasionally find time to 
think, and he will certainly reflect on 
how far he has succeeded in carrying 
out those resolutions he made before 
he joined. He arrives with mixed 
feelings. He has frequently read with 
enjoyment, but some distrust, the out- 
pourings of that section of the Press 
that aims at gaining cheap applause by 
sneers and uninstructed criticism. On 
the other hand, like most officers who 
have never served in the War Office, 
he has had a genuine though well- 
concealed respect for War Office de- 
cisions. He joins with the determina- 
tion that he, at any rate, will not be 
responsible for delays or confusion. 
He feels, after three months, if he is 
honest with himself, that when left to 
himself he has been responsible for 
little else, and he wonders if he is 
serving in a lunatic asylum or a zoo. 

His broodings on this theme are too 
long and too painful to investigate, 
and it is therefore advisable to pass on 
to the physical side and to take a 
ramble round the estate. 

There used to be an idea that the 
main entrance and the marble steps in 
the War Office were reserved for the 
Great. This is no longer so, and the 
only relic of those times is to be found 
in the lifts which refer to “the 2nd 
(or principal) floor.’’ Certainly the 
ceiling of the 2nd floor is high, and 
the mosaic floor of a superior quality, 
but many of the big rooms are now 
filled with hordes of junior officers. It 
would be wrong to assume that the 
great ones are without outward signs 
of dignity, but the matter has been 
sadly rationalised. A Schedule has 
been drawn up. According to rank, 
every officer receives a particular 
grade of pen, blotter, chair, desk, and 
cupboard. The guest of a major finds 
a chair, barrack, if he is lucky; that of 
a Brigadier may seat himself in some 
form of utility furniture; only the 
General’s guest can sink back luxuri- 
ously in a leather upholstered easy- 
chair. The threshold is also marked 
in exceptional cases by a blue mat. 
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What, however, is more impressive is 
the Personal Assistant. Brigadiers 
bave beautiful ladies, while all Gen- 
erals get retired Lieutenant-Colonels. 
There is therefore some compensation 
for the General who, owing to the 
exigencies of peace, once more finds 
himself a Brigadier. 

In spite of all this, democracy 
asserts itself, and even the Army 
Council Room is used for meetings of 
less exalted bodies. This occasionally 
gives rise to misunderstandings. Before 
the war the Council was considering 
the form that Battle-dress should take, 
and was assisted in its deliberations 
by a number of dummies. For reasons 
of economy the timber faces of these 
dummies were left blank ; very blank. 
Outside the door a huddle of junior 
officers were waiting their turn for a 
meeting, and one of them peeped in. 
He quickly withdrew and said— 

“ They’re still there.”’ 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and as 
complete silence reigned inside, another 
officer took a look, and began to 
giggle. 

** Tt’s all right. Come along in.”’ 

Grouped around the table stood a 
number of figures in strange garments. 
They gazed stolidly at each other, 
though they had no eyes; and though 
they were without gums or mouths, 
they seemed to suck their teeth. 

It would be quite wrong to deduce 
from such incidents that Members of 
Council deserve or receive anything 
less than the best that their subordin- 
ates can do to help them in their 
formidable tasks. It is generally and 
rightly recognised by those in the 
know that Military Members of the 
Army Council will have long since 
proved themselves—in Robert Ward’s 
sense—to be possessed of true valour 
in Subjects and Souldiers, and in 
addition will have displayed the 
qualities of able, if not furious, 
Cursours. 

This does not, however, prevent 
even the Sanctum Sanctorum of an 
Army Councillor from occasional viola- 
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tion. Early in the war it was dis. 
covered that a certain member never 
used his room between 6 P.M. and 
9 a.m. As accommodation in London 
was expensive and scarce, @ junior 
officer conceived and gave effect to 
the idea of camping out nightly in 
the War Office, and could not resist 
the very comfortable quarters avail. 
able. The problem of the morning 
bath was solved by a nearby sink. 

It was while in this sink that the 
officer had his first adventure. A 
charwoman walked in at a critical 
moment. It says much for the char. 
women of this country that their 
representative was entirely unmoved 
by the spectacle which broke upon 
her, and that she continued to do her 
normal duties without comment. The 
officer, blushing all over, was able 
to carry on unhindered, though no 
longer alone. 

A couple of nights later, on enter- 
ing his bedroom, he was astonished 
to find a body already installed in 
his bed. He tiptoed up to it, and 
found that it was not only alive, but 
quite young and fast asleep. With 
some presence of mind he made the 
sort of noise an Army Councillor 
might be expected to make on finding 
someone camping out in his room, 
and withdrew, slamming the door. 
He then waited in a friendly alcove. 
Sure enough, within thirty seconds, 
@ pyjama’d figure, clasping a bundle 
of clothes, shot past and disappeared 
in the gloom of the corridors. 

These corridors, to resume the 
country ramble, may be rather gloomy, 
but they are by no means without 
interest. Much of the most secret 
and exciting business is transacted 
in the corridors. The fauna is most 
varied. A dozen or so Generals may 
be seen any day emerging from 4 
meeting, licking their chops like a 
pride of lions after a satisfactory kill. 
An extremely exalted Civil Servant, 
with a very high collar, can be seen 
stalking past, like a giraffe. Elegant 
shorthand typists flit about like gazelle. 
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The shrewd observer should soon be 
able to tell the importance of the 
passer-by from his expression and 
carriage. An Officer of the General 
Staff has a carefully unconcealed air 
of importance; if in the Directorate 
of Military Operations, he will look 
arrogant and well fed. Those on the 
staff of the Director of Staff Duties 
are thin, yellow, heavily lined under 
the eyes, but set about with an un- 
mistakable air of consequence. Military 
Intelligence favour the tall dark type ; 
they are usually glancing over their 
shoulders. The staff of the Military 
Secretary's Department, popularly sup- 
posed to control the careers of all 
officers, hurry past with eyes averted, 
well knowing the embarrassments aris- 
ing out of so-called chance meetings. 
Then there are the Civil Servants, the 
Priestly Class; they hold the balance 
between the rapacious soldiery and 
the taxpayer. They can be recognised 
by a general tendency to carry one 
hand in the trouser pocket. It is said 
that in their discussions with their 
military colleagues they gain moral 
support from this habit, which enables 
them to grip tightly their loose change. 

The flora of the corridors is also 
of considerable interest. Many in- 
teresting varieties of tables and cup- 
boards have been planted years ago, 
and are well matured. Here and 
there can be seen notice-boards like 
herbaceous borders. An appeal for 
toys for the children of the staff 
jostles the notice of a spiritualist 
meeting. In the background there 
grows a tall blue-and-white delphinium, 
announcing @ football match which 
took place a month ago. Alongside 
this is a little forget-me-not, drawing 
attention to the large numbers of 
War Office passes which have recently 
been lost, and calling for more care 
in this matter. 

Down in the second basement there 
lies & corridor of surprising length, 
which suggests a long dark drive 
leading to a haunted house. The 
gloomy laurel bushes are represented 
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by a prodigious card index. An 
inquisitive officer, on night duty early 
in the war, saw this file, and wondered 
what it might contain. His thoughts 
turned to equipment, and contem- 
plating the size of the file, he considered 
t’.at some enthusiast had decided to 
keep track of every button the Army 
issued; every soldier carries some 
eighty to ninety buttons on his 
person ; the modern Army must need 
some four hundred million buttons 
at a time, if it is to fight efficiently. 

Frederick Perkins, for that was 
this officer’s name, took a look, and 
found that the file dealt with men 
and not with buttons. The records 
seemed to stretch back for generations, 
and Frederick decided to see what 
contribution to World Security had 
been made by his own family and 
collaterals. A short walk of fifty 
yards brought him to the “ P’s,” 
and he found that his clan had con- 
tributed some six battalions. He 
then wondered whether among this 
host a sec®T-, Frederick Perkins could 
be discovered. Counting “ Freds” 
as ‘‘ Fredericks,” he found he was 
one of an over-strength company. 

His thoughts then turned to the 
future. The Territorial system of 
regimentation had come in for some 
criticism. Why not regroup on a 
nominal basis ? Great economy would 
result in the compilation of nominal 
rolls, and if confusion arose over 
accounts, this was no new thing. 
The advantages to morale would be 
undeniable. Consider the glamour 
of commanding a Division with a 
Brigade each of Ramsbottoms, Side- 
bottoms, and Winterbottoms; and 
with staff and Divisional Troops con- 
sisting entirely of Longbottoms. 

Such reflections are not entirely 
without point for the novice; for 
they provide some clue to the size 
and number of problems to be ad- 
ministered at the Headquarters of 
an Army. Four hundred million 
buttons alone is not a small matter, 
and buttons provide one of the 
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What, however, is more impressive is 
the Personal Assistant. Brigadiers 
bave beautiful ladies, while all Gen- 
erals get retired Lieutenant-Colonels. 
There is therefore some compensation 
for the General who, owing to the 
exigencies of peace, once more finds 
himself a Brigadier. 

In spite of all this, democracy 
asserts itself, and even the Army 
Council Room is used for meetings of 
less exalted bodies. This occasionally 
gives rise to misunderstandings. Before 
the war the Council was considering 
the form that Battle-dress should take, 
and was assisted in its deliberations 
by a number of dummies. For reasons 
of economy the timber faces of these 
dummies were left blank ; very blank. 
Outside the door a huddle of junior 
officers were waiting their turn for a 
meeting, and one of them peeped in. 
He quickly withdrew and said— 

“* They’re still there.”’ 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and as 
complete silence reigned inside, another 
officer took a look, and began to 
giggle. 

** It’s all right. Come along in.”’ 

Grouped around the table stood a 
number of figures in strange garments. 
They gazed stolidly at each other, 
though they had no eyes; and though 
they were without gums or mouths, 
they seemed to suck their teeth. 

It would be quite wrong to deduce 
from such incidents that Members of 
Council deserve or receive anything 
less than the best that their subordin- 
ates can do to help them in their 
formidable tasks. It is generally and 
rightly recognised by those in the 
know that Military Members of the 
Army Council will have long since 
proved themselves—in Robert Ward’s 
sense—to be possessed of true valour 
in Subjects and Souldiers, and in 
addition will have displayed the 
qualities of able, if not furious, 
Cursours. 

This does not, however, prevent 
even the Sanctum Sanctorum of an 
Army Councillor from occasional viola- 
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tion. Early in the war it was dis. 
covered that a certain member never 
used his room between 6 P.M. and 
9 a.m. As accommodation in London 
was expensive and scarce, @ junior 
officer conceived and gave effect to 
the idea of camping out nightly in 
the War Office, and could not resist 
the very comfortable quarters avail- 
able. The problem of the morning 
bath was solved by a nearby sink. 

It wes while in this sink that the 
officer had his first adventure. A 
charwoman walked in at a critical 
moment. It says much for the char. 
women of this country that their 
representative was entirely unmoved 
by the spectacle which broke upon 
her, and that she continued to do her 
normal duties without comment. The 
officer, blushing all over, was able 
to carry on unhindered, though no 
longer alone. 

A couple of nights later, on enter- 
ing his bedroom, he was astonished 
to find a body already installed in 
his bed. He tiptoed up to it, and 
found that it was not only alive, but 
quite young and fast asleep. With 
some presence of mind he made the 
sort of noise an Army Councillor 
might be expected to make on finding 
someone camping out in his room, 
and withdrew, slamming the door. 
He then waited in a friendly alcove. 
Sure enough, within thirty seconds, 
@ pyjama’d figure, clasping a bundle 
of clothes, shot past and disappeared 
in the gloom of the corridors. 

These corridors, to resume the 
country ramble, may be rather gloomy, 
but they are by no means without 
interest. Much of the most secret 
and exciting business is transacted 
in the corridors. The fauna is most 
varied. A dozen or so Generals may 
be seen any day emerging from 4 
meeting, licking their chops like 4 
pride of lions after a satisfactory kill. 
An extremely exalted Civil Servant, 
with a very high collar, can be seen 
stalking past, like a giraffe. Elegant 
shorthand typists flit about like gazelle. 
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The shrewd observer should soon be 
able to tell the importance of the 
passer-by from his expression and 
carriage. An officer of the General 
Staff has a carefully unconcealed air 
of importance; if in the Directorate 
of Military Operations, he will look 
arrogant and well fed. Those on the 
staff of the Director of Staff Duties 
are thin, yellow, heavily lined under 
the eyes, but set about with an un- 
mistakable air of consequence. Military 
Intelligence favour the tall dark type ; 
they are usually glancing over their 
shoulders. The staff of the Military 
Secretary’s Department, popularly sup- 
posed to control the careers of all 
officers, hurry past with eyes averted, 
well knowing the embarrassments aris- 
ing out of so-called chance meetings. 
Then there are the Civil Servants, the 
Priestly Class; they hold the balance 
between the rapacious soldiery and 
the taxpayer. They can be recognised 
by a general tendency to carry one 
hand in the trouser pocket. It is said 
that in their discussions with their 
military colleagues they gain moral 
support from this habit, which enables 
them to grip tightly their loose change. 

The flora of the corridors is also 
of considerable interest. Many in- 
teresting varieties of tables and cup- 
boards have been planted years ago, 
and are well matured. Here and 
there can be seen notice-boards like 
herbaceous borders. An appeal for 
toys for the children of the staff 
jostles the notice of a spiritualist 
meeting. In the background there 
grows a tall blue-and-white delphinium, 
announcing @ football match which 





took place a month ago. Alongside 
this is a little forget-me-not, drawing 
attention to the large numbers of 
War Office passes which have recently 
been lost, and calling for more care 
in this matter. 

Down in the second basement there 
lies a corridor of surprising length, 
which suggests a long dark drive 
leading to a haunted house. The 
gloomy laurel bushes are represented 
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by a prodigious card index. An 
inquisitive officer, on night duty early 
in the war, saw this file, and wondered 
what it might contain. His thoughts 
turned to equipment, and contem- 
plating the size of the file, he considered 
that some enthusiast had decided to 
keep track of every button the Army 
issued; every soldier carries some 
eighty to ninety buttons on his 
person ; the modern Army must need 
some four hundred million buttons 
at a time, if it is to fight efficiently. 

Frederick Perkins, for that was 
this officer’s name, took a look, and 
found that the file dealt with men 
and not with buttons. The records 
seemed to stretch back for generations, 
and Frederick decided to see what 
contribution to World Security had 
been made by his own family and 
collaterals. A short walk of fifty 
yards brought him to the “ P’s,” 
and he found that his clan had con- 
tributed some six battalions. He 
then wondered whether among this 
host a rederick Perkins could 
be discovered. Counting “ Freds” 
as ‘“‘ Fredericks,” he found he was 
one of an over-strength company. 

His thoughts then turned to the 
future. The Territorial system of 
regimentation had come in for some 
criticism. Why not regroup on a 
nominal basis ? Great economy would 
result in the compilation of nominal 
rolls, and if confusion arose over 
accounts, this was no new thing. 
The advantages to morale would be 
undeniable. Consider the glamour 
of commanding a Division with a 
Brigade each of Ramsbottoms, Side- 
bottoms, and Winterbottoms; and 
with staff and Divisional Troops con- 
sisting entirely of Longbottoms. 

Such reflections are not entirely 
without point for the novice; for 
they provide some clue to the size 
and number of problems to be ad- 
ministered at the Headquarters of 
an Army. Four hundred million 
buttons alone is not a small matter, 
and buttons provide one of the 
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simplest supply problems of an army. 
There must be many thousands of 
separate items to be considered, and 
many such items are required by the 
ten thousand. And each man of the 
millions in the Army has his individual 
problems, many of which reach the 
War Office for decision. 

The question at once arises, how 
is all this done? The answer lies in 
the great game of “levels.” It has 
been explained how the War Office 
is divided down into branches, with 
each branch specialised in a particular 
subject or responsibility. Each branch, 
directorate, and department has its 
own hierarchy, from General to Captain. 
The game of levels comes from the 
rule that Captain wrangles with Captain, 
Colonel with Colonel, and so on. It 
resembles in some ways a game of 
poker. Captain A. puts a little money 
on his case, and sends it off to Captain 
B. The latter raises Captain A. by 
adding some more material, and 
increasing the stake by getting his 
Major to sign the When 
Major C. gets the answer he can 
“see” his opponent, by writing an 
able minute which is calculated to 
sweep away all future nonsenses. 
Alternatively, he may put a whole 
lot more money on the table, and 
induce his General to sign a reply to 
the General of the obstructive Cap- 
tain B. and his Major. Jack-pots 
and higher pots are represented by 
meetings, when a hand is thrown in 
because no one can get anywhere by 
minuting. 

The game is of some interest and 
is not entirely without risk. For 
instance, a ‘“‘ Country” General puts 
forward a proposal which finds its 
way in the first place to the tray of 
Major E. He writes that the proposal 
is a nonsense and passes the file to 
Major F., whose branch is also in- 
volved. The latter, who has always 
disliked Major E., puts his General 
on the table with a minute asking 
the unfortunate E.’s General how it 
comes that a mere Major should write 
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so disrespectfully of the proposal of 
a third General, even if he is only q 
Country General. As in poker, once 
money is on the table it cannot be taken 
up; stakes cannot be reduced. Major 
E., on finding this unpleasant minute 
in his tray, is faced with two alterna. 
tives. Either he must put his own 
General on the table, having persuaded 
him that his comments were fair and 
in the interests of the service, or he 
can cheat. 

He might decide to lose the file, 
Alternatively, he can write on the file 
a ‘ Note’ to the effect that the matter 
is clearly of more importance than was 
at first recognised, and that before 
submitting it finally to the Generals’ 
level, further branch discussion is 
required. He then despatches the 
file to thirty or forty branches, safe in 
the knowledge that it will not re. 
appear for some weeks, or even months. 

For the expert the game is 4 reason- 
ably simple one, and can be quite 
fascinating, provided the player is not 
concerned with the necessity of getting 
anything decided. It has its flaws, 
however, since it sooner or later comes 
about that the junior lay brother, 
owing to the implications of leave, 
touring, or sickness among his superiors, 
finds himself suddenly projected up- 
wards into the presence of some alien 
and powerful potentate, possibly even 
the Minister himself. 

Early contacts with the Great gener- 
ally give rise to a feeling of surprise. 
It is difficult to accept that one whose 
name is a household word is com- 
pletely ignorant of any subject, let 
alone that most important one which 
entirely fills the life of the particular 
junior officer now engaged in con- 
versation with the potentate. What 
is more, the Presence does not neces- 
sarily indicate exceptional qualities ; 
the marks of superhuman industry are 
absent; appearance may be even 
nondescript ; the ash-tray is full of 
stub-ends, and one or two are lying 
about the floor. But the junior officer 
will probably note that he has a good 
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jistenor. There may be a few ques- 
tions, which, though judged irrolevant 
at the time, later prove to be signifi- 
cant. An impression of ‘ Personality ’ 
will almost certainly be carried away, 
and this may, or may not, be attri- 
butable to the glamour of high office. 
It seems that in high council it is 
not so much education, volubility, or 
massive silence that wins the day ; 
nor is it persistence or great knowledge. 
What really matters are those in- 
definable qualities which together 
are conveniently but vaguely termed 
‘ Personality.’ 

Some years ago the Minister sent 
for the C.I.G.S. A new government 
had just been formed, and the Secretary 
of State took his duties seriously. 
The C.I.G.S. found him pacing up and 
down the room, his hair ruffled, and 
his statesmanlike features marred with 
rage. 
“Look at this! Look! The First 
Lord positively orders you and me to 
go over to the Admiralty at once. 
Can you beat it ?” 

The subject was one which the 
C.1.G.S. was anxious to settle, and he 
was naturally unwilling to prejudice 
inter-Service relations. He tried every 
argument in vain, and at last, at his 
wit’s end, he said— 

“Now just look at the weather, sir. 
It’s a grand day, and I expect you’d 
like a little walk as much as I should. 
Let’s go over, and we’ll send for them 
next time there’s a proper fog.” 

Great emphasis is always laid on the 
need for cordial inter-Service relations, 
but it cannot be denied that from time 
to time matters have been seriously 
strained. Many years ago @ serious 
situation arose in a great Service club, 
the “ Arsenic and Gold Lace.’ In the 
coffee-room, close to the fire, there 
stood a certain table. Though visible 
to most seated members, it was in- 
visible up to the last moment to those 
approaching it from the door. For a 
whole generation it had beon accepted 
that no matter how great the crowd, 
this table should be left for Their 
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Lordships. One day a new member, 

an Army officer and a mere stripling 

of about fifty, came in and could find 

no seat; then he saw a large and 

inviting table, so he took a vacant 

chair. As he did so a hush fell among 

the three hundred members already at 

lunch. A little later Their Lordships 

sailed in, and their august progress 

was watched by all as they proceeded 

line ahead for their table. Suddenly 

they seemed to be struck by a violent 

squall, and Admiral piled up on 

Admiral. There was nothing for it 

but to retire. It is probable that at 

no time in history has the Displeasure 

of Their Lordships been more clearly 
indicated. Nor did the matter stop 
there; feeling ran high, and ugly 
rumours spread regarding the dis-. 
appearance of more than one valuable 
Army officer. One member, indeed, 
asked the Secretary of the “ Arsenic 
and Gold Lace ”’ how he disposed of his 
corpses, and the Secretary replied 
that he was not prepared to discuss 
the matter. The Army Council pre- 
sumably had to intervene, and asked 
for terms. The incident at last seemed 
to become lost in the mists of time. 

Then, fifty years later, in 1942, the 
War Office struck back with deadly 
effect. Competition in the coffee-room 
for seats and for food was intense, 
and the Admiralty had a commanding 
start of at least a hundred yards in 
the race. One day the Royal Navy 
arrived to find these seats were already 
full of smiling Army officers. The 
War Department, without inter-Service 
discussion, had issued an office order 
advancing the start of the luncheon 
interval from 1300 hrs. to 1245 hrs. 
The Admiralty is still biding its time, 
but with the increased tempo of 
modern life a further engagement may 
be. expected within the next five-and- 
twenty years. 

The social side of War Office life 
is largely limited to what can be 
consumed in various clubs during the 
luncheon interval. The “ Arsenic and 
Gold Lace” is very much of a Service 
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club, with its numerous pictures of 
rotund and shining War Leaders of 
the past. This club life is not without 
its official side ; one club, for instance, 
is known as the “Junior Alpine,” or 
club for young climbers. Even the 
facilities of the ‘“‘ Arsenic and Gold 
Lace” have been misused. An am- 
bitious young officer found that by 
standing on the first floor, by listening 
carefully at the lift gate, and by 
pressing the button at the right 
moment, it was possible to dredge 
up an unwilling liftful of members. 
In course of time he surfaced an 
influential General. Smilingly he 
sympathised and stepped into the 
lift. On the way down he unobtru- 
sively pressed the button marked 
“Stop,” and so gained ample time 
to state his case for promotion. 
Returning te the War Office after 
lunch it is necessary to banish levity 
and once again become grave and 
consequential. There is no doubt that 
work in the War Office is extremely 
consequential, more so, possibly, than 
in the Law Courts. The paradox of 
the War Office is that although it is 
a vast and rather impersonal machine, 
it is often at its best in dealing with 
intensely personal matters. It will 
suddenly come to life and disgorge 
beer for thirsty troops in some out- 
of-the-way camp. It even breaks all 
its own rules from time to time. 
During the war a certain officer 
was invalided out of the Service. 
With the approach of D day this 
officer felt an increasing disgust at 
being out of it all, On D plus 1 
day he put on uniform and went in 
search of an embarkation beach. 
He met a friend who, all unsuspecting, 
gave him a job, replacing a last- 
minute casualty. ‘Twelve hours later, 
long before the appointment had been 
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confirmed, he was killed on a bea 
in Normandy. 

By all the rules of the game, this 
man was a civilian who had obtaing 
a military post by making a mis. 
statement. He had no business t) 
be in France, and his widow had py 
conceivable claim to pension or com. 
pensation of any sort. But the Wa 
Office thought differently, and the 
civilian was brought to life as ap 
officer with effect D minus 7 day, 
The widow of the dead officer received 
her pension. There would be fey 
who would dare to challenge ‘this 
illegal action by the War Office, and 
many who might wonder if all thos 
red-tape stories are really true. 

Having poured forth the above 
somewhat (in places) apocryphal ae. 
count of the War Office, I am stricken 
with some alarm at my analogies, 
The War Office has in turn been com. 
pared to a Cathedral, a Mortuary, 
a Monastery, a Country Estate, a 
Tropical Jungle full of Pests, a Jam 
Factory, and a Gambling Hell. No 
one would agree that all these analogies 
are accurate. As there are therefore 
seeds for controversy, I may be 
excused for expressing my own opinion, 
which is that none of them exactly 
conveys the impressions given by the 
War Office. The truth is more nearly 
expressed by one Philander Spratt, 
discussing with his friend, Lysander 
Pratt, his experiences while in residence 
in Greedy Land. He explained how 
his best work and opportunities never 
turned out to be entirely good; nor 
did his worst ever prove to be entirely 
bad. 

The War Office is a fairly typical 
British Institution, and as such, what- 
ever anyone may say, it has had 


a reasonable share in winning an 7 


incredible number of wars. 
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PORPHYRY. 


BY G. W. MURRAY. 


“‘ Who fished the murex up ? 
What porridge had John Keats ?” 


Every March, in their flight from 
the Sudan, the migrating white storks 
alter course at the Qena bend of the 
Nile, leave the valley and strike out 
north-eastwards for Damascus and 
South Russia. In skeins two or three 
thousand strong they fly up Wadi 
Qena and over the wide gravelly 
plain of Nuqu’ el-Teir ; then, piercing 
the gap between the red granite 
towers of Qattar and the dark rounded 
crags of Dukhan, they catch their 
first sight of the blue Gulf of Suez and 
its islands, with the violet peaks of 
Sinai beyond. There my flight of 
fancy leaves them, and, banking steeply 
to the left, it sweeps over a low col 
and alights in the lonely glen of Wadi 
el-Ma’mal, the “‘ Vale of the Workings.” 

Here lie unburied a ruined fortress, 
three lifeless villages, dead temples 
and shrines, dry wells, ramps, cause- 
ways, broken pillars, «cracked stone 
baths—the fossil whims, not of a 
single Roman Emperor, but of three 
centuries of Emperors. 

Though the quarries themselves 
stand high on the mountain-side, the 
fortress and the villages lie so shut in 
by the hills that the thirst and heat 
there in summer must have been well- 
nigh insupportable. The tradition of 
this still lingers ; for, walking long ago 
along the road to Quseir with some 
of the ’Ababda tribe, I mentioned 
Dukhan. At the sound of the name a 

lad turned to me and said with such 
animation and certitude that he seemed 
to speak from personal experience— 

“It was terrible up there in the 
old days!” 

If Strabo the geographer be right, 
this same course of the storks, but on 
land, served his friend the prefect 


fflius Gallus and his army on the 
return from their ill-fated expedition 
to Arabia in 25 B.c. Gallus is said to 
have landed his men at the ‘ Mouse 
Harbour ’ or Myos Hormos and thence 
marched them overland to Coptos on - 
the Nile. I think it likely myself that 
old Strabo, who did not know the 
difference between the Serbonian bog 
and the Dead Sea, confused two separ- 
ate routes: one from the ‘ White 
Harbour’ (Quseir) to Coptos (Qift), 
and the other from the ‘Mouse Har- 
bour’ to Caene or Qena. Be that as 
it may, the reference shows that Myos 
Hormos was in use in Strabo’s time. 
Then or soon afterwards a nameless 
trader or prospector, a poet in stone 
and the John Keats of my chapter 
heading, noticed among the gravel of 
the coast plain some conspicuous 
crimson pebbles flecked with white 
and took the trouble to trace them 
back to their mother rock in the folds 
of Gebel Dukhan. I like to think that 
it was a rainy day when the glistening 
porphyry first caught his eye ; for the 
stone is far more lively and beautiful 
when it is wet. And so was born an 
industry that was to continue from the 
days of Tiberius to those of Julian. 
There are two varieties of this 
Burgundy -coloured rock: the one 
speckled with rosy felspar crystals, 
the other with white. And, as Pliny 
pointed out long ago, it is the latter 
which is the more beautiful. Still, in 
both of them, when regarded from a 
little distance, the two colours blend 
into one and give the rock the appear- 
ance from which it received the Greek 
name of ‘porphyry,’ which, being 
interpreted, means ‘purple.! No 
doubt it was this hue which first 





1 In Sir Philip Sidney’s words: ‘‘ Not that purple which we now have, but of the right 
Tyrian purple which was nearest to a colour between our murrey and scarlet.” 

The geologists have since corrupted the word ‘ porphyry ’ to denote any hard speckled stone. 
But they have “‘ small Latin and lees Greek.” 
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endeared it to the Cesars, but a per- 
verse attraction must have been its 
rarity. It is only to be obtained high 
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up on the flanks of this remote Valley 
in the Dukhan range, & hundred miles 
from the Nile and on the Wrong side 
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no doubt a very hot day—when 
Apollonius, son of Longinus, scratched 
an adoration to Pan on a flat stone 
and left it lying in what we may call 





of the watershed. But the Emperors 
had to be given the stone they wanted. 

The earliest inscription at the quar- 
ries dates back to 4th July, a.p. 29— 
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the ‘north-western village’ of work- 
men’s huts. (This same Apollonius, 
son of Longinus, signed his name also 
in the Hammamat quarries on the 
Quseir road.) And the latest inscrip- 
tion records the repair by one Didymus 
of the chalasis or bollards for “ the 
lowering of the columns of Jerusalem ”’ ; 
an event for which the most probable 
date is A.D. 361. 

In order to get the roughly shaped 
columns to Rome or Byzantium, they 
had first to be slid or lowered for 
some hundreds of feet down a carefully 
prepared winding causeway or chute 
for the distance of about a mile to the 
dry bed of the Wadi ol-Ma’mal. They 
were then rolled, perhaps on tree- 
trunks, down its stony course and 
that of the larger Wadi Umm Sidri for 
another ten miles by the same path 
that is followed up by the motor-cars 
of today. Then, as now, this was 
liable to wash-outs by the rare but 
violent thunderstorms of those parts. 
At the point where Wadi Umm Sidri 
leaves the hills for the plain, the purple 
pillars were rolled for the last time 
up on to a big ramp which still exists 
and there loaded on to carts or sledges 
for a desert journey of about a hun- 
dred miles over the watershed and 
down to the Nile at Caene, or Qena, 
the ‘ new town.’ 

It has been assumed, quite naturally, 
that oxen were employed to pull these 
carts. ‘That may well have been true, 
but there is evidence that camels 
were also used in this service. In a 
papyrus of a.p. 163 one Sababous, of 
Dimai in the Faiyum, complains that 
one of his four camels has been 
requisitioned “for draught service on 
the porphyry road.” 


Six hydreumata or ‘watering 


| stations,’ where the teams were fed 


and rested, were established at about 
fourtecn-mile intervals, and all but 
one of them may still be seen in very 
fair condition. They are quadrangular 
fortified posts, with round towers at 
the corners, in plan strangely like 
those built by the Italians in Cyrenaica 
for defence against the Senusi. ‘The 
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‘its classic forms. 
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wells are inside and the animal lines 
outside the posts. ‘Those at Deir el- 
Atrash and El-Hoeita were even pro- 
vided with bath houses, but there is 
little water on the road nowadays and 
that is poor in quality. 

At Qena the porphyry blocks were 
loaded on to barges for a further 
journey of 550 miles by river and 
canal to Alexandria, where they were 
trans-shipped to sea-going vessels for 
a voyage of 1100 miles to Ostia or 
800 to Byzantium. Each column 
must therefore have cost the Empire a 
pretty price in labour, both skilled and 
unskilled, by the time it reached either 
capital safely. To such extravagance 
even the lavish standards of recent 
Italian colonial expenditure hardly 
afford a parallel. 

About twenty years after Apol- 
lonius’s visit, in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, the first statues to 
be carved out of the porphyry were 
sent to Rome by the prefect Vitrasius 
Pollio. Pliny tells us they were not 
admired and that nobody had repeated 
Pollio’s experiment. Porphyry is cer- 
tainly a difficult medium for por- 
traiture, for few can wish to appear 
with a speckled purple face ; yet there 
is an example to be seen on the portico 
of St Mark’s in Venice and another in 
the Cairo Museum. In Naples there 
is a marble Apollo in ill-cut porphyry 
tweeds, a dreadful warning to sculptors 
not to mix their materials. 

Of the thousands of tons of Imperial 
porphyry cut and despatched over- 
seas much may be admired today in 
Schneider counted 
134 pillars still standing in various 
Italian churches, besides countless 
altars, fonts, basins, and sarcophagi. 
All religions come the same to these 
porphyry columns, and the largest of 
all, the eight which once stood in the 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbek, have 
migrated long centuries ago to Istanbul 
and have there seen Hagia Sophia 
change from a cathedral into a mosque. 
There, too, in Istanbul may be viewed 
three colossal porphyry sarcophagi, 
and there stands the famous Burnt 
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Pillar, built up of ten seventy-ton 
porphyry drums, from whose summit 
a bronze statue of Constantine the 
Great once dominated the city he 
founded and loved. 

Purple has been the colour of death 
since Homer’s time; yet the Byzan- 
tines did not look on it merely as a 
handsome but extravagant attribute 
of mourning; rather did they design 
it to go down through the ages as a 
symbol of bright hope and Imperial 
promise. For there was in their 
Imperial palace a chamber called the 
Porphyra, lined with porphyry slabs, 
wherein the princes and princesses of 
the House of Constantine first saw the 
light. From the epithet porphyrogeniti 
applied to those fortunate babies, our 
tag ‘born in the purple’ is directly 
derived. 

Much of the porphyry has been re- 
cut to suit medieval and modern 
tastes. In statuary the Florentines 
succeeded where the Romans failed, 
and there are three good busts of 
members of the Medici family in 
porfido rosso antico in the Uffizi gallery. 

One of the early Kaisers, Fried- 
rich II., lies buried in a porphyry 
casket at Palormo; and Clementina 
Sobieska, the unhappy wife of the 
Old Pretender, sleeps in another in 
St Peter’s. All over Europe, in France, 
Germany, and even in England, objets 
d'art in porphyry may be seen, while 
innumerable scraps have been used up 
in mosaics. But I have said more 
than enough to show that the ancient 
output of stone from Dukhan must 
have been a very great one. 

After “‘ the lowering of the columns 
of Jerusalem ”’ the clink and clatter of 
hammer and chisel at the quarries 
was replaced by a silence which lasted 
for fifteen hundred years. During all 
those centuries the strange purple 
stones lay on the hot hillside unvisited 
save by the sun, moon and stars, and, 
occasionally, some Arab shepherd with 
a thin dog and a few sheep. 

For the site of the quarry had been 
lost and continued lost till 1822, when 
the first travellers to give a written 
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account of Dukhan (and they gave a 
very full one) were Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son and his companion, James Burton. 
Until the coming of the motor-car 
other visitors were rare. 

My own first intrusion was in 1914, 
Riding up on camels from the then 
new oilfield of Hurghada, my com- 
panions and I camped at the ruin 
called Deir Umm Sidri, and, having 
no guide, were next morning obliged 
to grope for the quarries by examining 
the pebbles in the stream-beds and 
following up the tributary which con. 
tained the porphyry. In this way we 
came to the ‘ Vale of the Workings,’ 
with its dry well and ruined fortress. 
To the quarries themselves we did not 
penetrate, for we were short of both 
time and water. Indeed our visit was 
so brief that I would not have referred 
to it at all, were it not for a surprise 
we had on our way back to the Nile. 

On the second afternoon our caravan 
had got well clear of the western foot- 
hills and out on the plain of Nuqu’ 
el-Teir. There, in the gravel of that 
vast solitude, we saw two sets of 
tracks: one, light, narrow and new, 
the trace of the light motor-car used 
by the Mines Department in 1906, 
precursor of how many? the other, 
nine feet wide and indistinct, ruts of 
the great carts or sledges that had 
borne mighty blocks of porphyry to- 
wards Rome or Byzantium fifteen 
hundred years before. And so to Qena. 

That was a flying visit, but it put 
such an edge on my appetite for por- 
phyry that I resolved to return and 
map the whole district. Yet somehow 
or other, twenty-four years were to 
slip away before I was able to organise 
an expedition. 

In the meantime the repose of the 
ghosts at the quarries had been rudely 
disturbed by dynamite. Lady Cow- 
dray, widow of an oil magnate, asked 
for a magnificent tombstone for her 
late consort, and with a Roman dis- 
regard for expense her wish was grati- 
fied. The young Egyptians of the 
Mines Department cleared away the 
boulders that choked the track in 
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"adi el-Ma’mal, their cars reached the 

not of the great causeway, the cause- 
vay itself was repaired, and a very 
‘ne stone was brought down. Some 
ighter blocks were also brought in at 
he same time and converted into 
pillars and plinths for public buildings 
n Cairo. 

In 1938, in Luxor, we were ready to 
tart. The night express had brought 
jivien Jennings Bramly to join us, 
and, so soon as we had had our break- 
fasts, we left in three cars and ran 
down the Nile valley to Qena and took 
0 the desert. 

Thirty-two miles out at the second 
Roman station of El-Heita we found 
hat the Frontiers Administration had 
made a very welcome break in the 
waterless journey to Hurghada by 
sinking a well in the ruins and get- 
ing fairly good water at fifty feet 
down. Here we lunched and then 
an on with the blue distant mountains 
growing larger every mile till we 
entered their sombre foothills at 
Bab el-Mukheinig. 

Gloomy as they seemed, there were 
colours among these foothills to tempt 
he brush of an artist. Here were 
idges dark with the green of corroded 
bronze, and there peaks bright with the 
red of hammered copper ; while, as we 
approached the main chain, these lower 
ranges became more and more slashed 
through with long straight dykes of 
snow-white quartz and crimson felsite. 

Then all these fell away behind us 
and there was nothing but a wadi full 
of green bushes between us and the 
Devil’s Gothic of the red Qattar cliffs 
rising thousands of feet into a stormy 
sky. A shower fell, and a rainbow 
glittered as we swerved and left the 
crags to our right. But when we 





reached the pass the sky cleared, and, 
leaving the Nileward side of the hills 
bathed in the glorious sunlight of late 
aftenoon, we began to descend into 
the evening gloom and chill of the tree- 
less upper reaches of Wadi Bili. Here 
we pitched the tents. 

With the twilight a new set of 
actors came on the scene, destined to 
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play an unrehearsed harlequinade. 
They were workmen discharged from 
the oilfields, and the lorry that carried 
them halted panting beside Edith and 
Vivien at the roadside. I was thirty 
yards away, busy among the baggage ; 
our men were farther. 

““Have you enough petrol?” de- 
manded the driver. The unsuspecting 
Edith answered, “‘ Yes.”” Whereupon 
the brawny denizens of the lorry 
descended in a cloud. ‘‘ Enough” in 
their Arabic meant ‘‘ Enough and to 
spare,” and, with or without a noisy 
brawl, they meant to have it. Their 
improvident driver, less than fifty 
miles from his starting-point, was 
already feeling the need of petrol. 
Possibly he was also short of cash 
and had relied on some such road- 
side incident to replenish his tank. 
Nor in the outcome was he altogether 
mistaken. 

But if his passengers expected a 
noisy brawl, they got it. I had not 
forgotten that I was the owner of 
two 64-pound Airedales, the largest in 
Egypt, and one loud hiss was sufficient 
to set both Rex the Enormous and his 
son, Odd Without Asking, in action. 
Two raving yellow beasts, each twice 
the size of the familiar pariah, streaked 
out from my feet, and the thirty yards 
to the would-be highwaymen was 
covered in far less than three seconds. 
Never since the days of Atélius Gallus 
had Wadi Bili seen such a scare. 

A lorry is far easier to jump out of 
than to jump into and all the chicken- 
hearted marauders sought refuge to- 
gether on the bonnet. Even the fool 
driver lost his head and jumped there 
too. Poles asunder in spirit was he 
from the young Ascanius who optat 
aprum aut fulvum descendere monte 
leonem! My delighted brutes clam- 
oured about the horrid squatting 
cluster, snapping at fundamentals. 
Wild, wild rang the echoes from the 
hollow crags of Qattar ! 

Very sternly and very slowly I 
advanced to collar the ramping furies, 
while in Ciceronian Arabic I addressed 
the bat-like conglobulation of humanity. 
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“* Exceed, evade, erupt ! ” I said. 

Full of insincere excuses they de- 
scended—like bathers into cold water. 
Then, like zealous lamplighters, they 
hopped into their lorry. The driver 
took the wheel and, muttering curses, 
moved off with his load of louts. 

Yet even upon these Allah had com- 
passion. Two Frontiers Administra- 
tion trucks had parked for the night 
@ few hundred yards behind us, and 
from them they got the petrol they 
wanted. So for them, too, the day 
ended happily. 

Just after starting next morning 
we saw a portent of twenty-seven 
golden eagles together : some whirling 
in the air, some feeding upon a dead 
sheep in Wadi Bili. In the spring of 
the year most of the birds of prey 
migrate northwards to escape the 
heat. But I had never seen a covey 
of eagles before. 

In Wadi Umm Sidri recent rain had 
so washed out the track cleared by 
the Mines Department that many 
boulders had to be lifted. Progress 
became slow, and finally I gave orders 
to pitch camp just above the point 
where Wadi el-Ma’mal came in on the 
left. That first afternoon we climbed 
and observed from a 3300-foot peak 
to the north and did not get back to 
camp till after dark. 

In the morning we cleared a track 
for the cars up to the castellum or 
fortified village. Some way up the 
stony bed of Wadi el-Ma’mal the first 
evidence of ancient activity was a 
great well, sixteen feet in diameter. 
Formerly it had been roofed over with 
an octagonal loggia, and five of the 
plastered pillars which had supported 
this were still standing. From the 
well, cemented runlets extended to the 
ruins of an animals’ drinking trough. 
The well was dry, though still some 
twenty feet deep. 

On the left, a little farther on, 
stood the fortress. Its western wall 
had collapsed outwards into the wadi 
and a thick layer of ancient rubbish 
was exposed by the fall. Inside, the 
remains of a regular Roman bath- 
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house caught the eye and showed that 
the superintending officials had liveq 
in some comfort ; with three ovens for 
baking bread. Below the fort was 4 
little kiln for firing pottery. 

On a knoll beyond lay the req 
granite architraves and columns of g 
temple dedicated to the Sun God 
Sarapis in the days of Hadrian “ whey 
Marcus Ulpius Chresimos was overseer 
of the quarries.” Across the wadi on 
the west bank was a little shrine in 
honour of “Isis with the myriad 
names.” 

By contrast with the solemn hills 
and barren wadis these Roman build. 
ings seemed lively and almost busy; 
just as beside noisy Naples and smok. 
ing Vesuvius Pompeii appears a city 
of the dead. So it seemed entirely in 
keeping that a classic figure in blue 
toga should stalk out from the ruins— 
the surprise came when we recognised 
the ghost—-the poet Christopher Scaife 
on one of his solitary and adventurous 
excursions to recover whatever scraps 
of history or romance there were still 
to be picked up in a Roman settlement 
virtually undisturbed since the last 
working party had rolled the columns 
of Jerusalem down Wadi Umm Sidr 
to the lower ramp. 

Apologising for breaking into his 
reveries, we asked Christopher to 
come down to dinner that evening, 
and proceeded on our exploration as 
far as the foot of the great causeway 
or chute that led up to the main 
quarries. Well built of rubble masonry 
and roughly paved, this ascended at 
an angle that fairly took our breath 
away. It was all we could do to 
scramble up it. Farther on, the grade 
slackened off, but the last slope of all 
from the ruined village of the workmen 
to the quarry face on the hill above, 
called by Schweinfurth ‘ Lycabettus, 
must exceed 40° in inclination. On 
either side of this steep causeway stood 
pairs of great circular rubble plat 
forms, perhaps the cores of the bollards 
or chalasis spoken of in the inscriptio 
about the columns of Jerusalem. 
When a pillar came to be lowered, it 
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was no doubt let down by two gangs 
of men, each working with a cable 
running with a turn or two round the 
parrelling of one of these circular 
cairns or round something they sup- 
ported. And the cables must have 
been strong indeed to take the strain 
of such 70-ton blocks as were the 
drums of Constantine’s Burnt Pillar. 

Two thousand feet had to be ascended 
in a mile of this causeway, and at the 
top the ladies felt pleasantly tired. 
So, after examining the quarry faces 
and the workmen’s huts, they de- 
scended to the car. Meanwhile ’Ali 
and I contoured round the hills by the 
scanty remains of an almost level 
path to a northern quarry, where we 
found the remains of a 16-ton broken 
column and many other blocks, some 
of them numbered in red paint for 
despatch to Rome or Byzantium. 
Thence we descended directly past an 
outcrop of slate to the tents. 

Christopher Scaife came to dinner 
in his blue tunic, and we had a merry 
evening till he retired up the Vale of 
the Workings to his nest in the pottery 
kin in the old fortress. He said 
good-bye ; for he had to be up and off 
bright and early for his return to the 
Nile valley. 

Although there had been rain so 
recently, Wadi el-Ma’mal and the 
lower reaches of Wadi Umm Sidri 
were conspicuously barren of green 
shoots and even trees. This I think 
is generally true of the dark schistose 
wadis when compared with the red 
granite ones. At all events, higher 
up below the cliffs of Abu Harba, the 
same Wadi Umm Sidri was gay with 
acacias and moringas. Yet, bleak 
though the hills were about us, we 
were far too busy to allow any moun- 
tain gloom to settle in upon us. 

And even though vegetation was 
lacking, the 5000-foot peaks round us 
had caught the rainfall and their 
gullies were well provided with pot- 
holes; so much so that, during our 
stay, we discovered no less than four 
Separate series of rock-basins filled 
with rainwater. But the Romans had 


not, indeed could not have, relied on 
these, and had sunk two deep wells, 
the one which we had seen in Wadi 
el-Ma’mal, and another, farther north, 
in a tributary. 

One morning we toiled up the highest 
peak of the Dukhan range, which 


-stands 5452 feet above the sea and 


about 3000 above the southern village. 
From the summit a wide prospect of 
the desert plains on both sides of the 
watershed was revealed, fringed in the 
east with sea. The tiger-like range of 
Qattar couched burning bright beneath 
the noonday sun; at our feet the 
intricate puzzle of the Dukhan valleys 
lay all explained; to the north-east 
the pitiless spears of Abu Harba 
stabbed at the clear blue sky. Yet 
the virginity, if not the glory, had 
departed from all of them. Madame 
Escher and her guides from the 
Triglav had seen to that, and a cairn 
was visible on the dark cone of Kohila 
to prove it. Somehow or other I 
found the view depressing, not so 
much from its utter lifelessness as 
from the thought that it had been 
all explored. Desert views must pre- 
serve @ proportion of the unknown or 
they lose their enticement. Down we 
stumbled to the cars. 

Again we explored the north-western 


" village, hidden away at the end of a 


dark tortuous ravine below the ‘ Broken 
Pillar’ quarry. Here it was that 
Apollonius had left his invocation and 
here in a hut lay a Titanic porphyry 
bath, cracked right through at the 
moment of completion. Echoes of the 
Latin used that day seemed still to 
linger in the valley. In the same hut 
my wife idly lifted a stone from the 
rubble wall and uncovered a rough 
earthenware dish. One springtime a 
workman had hidden it there to await 
his return from the Nile, ‘but the 
autumn had not seen him come back. 
After sixteen hundred years’ holiday 
his dish is at work again, this time as 
a bird-bath in our garden at Ma’adi. 
From the dry bed of a torrent that 
had ruined half the village I culled 
eight roughly shaped disks and plaques 
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of porphyry. All these have since 
been cut and polished by the lapidaries 
-of modern Syene and one of them lies 
on my desk as I type. 

From these Roman walls and wells, 
shrines and quarries, lying breathless 
in the dark stifling Vale of the Work- 
ings, there emanated an aura so com: 
pelling that it constituted a command 
to their visitor to confine his reflections 
within the hackneyed period of these 
obvious monuments. Such an order, 
to a student of archeology, is often 
well worth disobeying. 

Our disobedience, I fear, was acci- 
dental. A drawback to our camp site 
was that water had to be brought 
daily from a rainpool half a mile down 
the valley. Dissatisfied with their 
ration, Edith and Vivien did a little 
prospecting for water nearer to hand 
and found some just across the wadi. 

As once in Karnak I had been 
greatly delighted to escape from its 
baroque New Empire atmosphere into 
an earlier and a simpler air by picking 
up @ neolithic celt which had worked 
out of the ground at the base of 
Queen Hatshepsut’s obelisk, so now 
Edith’s inspired ferreting for water 
revealed an escape from tired Roman 
sentinels, bored centurions, and a 
sweating crowd of naked, sickly slaves, 
The clink of their hammers on the 
porphyry suddenly died away and we 
came round a corner of rock in space 
and five thousand years in time on 
the humble habitation of some ‘ early 
dynastic ’ Bedouin, whose poverty was 
betrayed by the pathetic care with 
which their womenfolk had sewn up 
the broken earthenware stands of 
their water-jars. Not for those poor 
souls the care-free amphora-smashing 
habits of the Roman soldiery. So we 
pushed back the time-veil of Wadi 
Umm Sidri by another thirty centuries 
in as many minutes. 

The hut stood on the left bank of a 
little ravine which enters Wadi Umm 
Sidri from the south. Rectangular in 
shape, it was perhaps thirteen feet long 
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by ten feet broad and was enclosed by 
rubble walls still two feet high. 





Such shelters are common enoug] 
in the desert, but Edith’s attentio 
was drawn to this one by seeing 
small rounded pot lying half buried in 
silt just outside the entrance. She 
extracted this entire from the ground 
and we later cleared the whole floo 
to the depth of some six inches 
Besides the complete pot, First o 
Second Dynasty in date, we recovere 
fragments of five objects like crude 
pottery lampshades, which had been 
stands for the pointed jars whicl) 
held the water or milk of the family, 
Just such stands had been found by 
Flinders Petrie at Sarabit el-Khadimm 
in Sinai. He wrote :— 


** Such ringstands were unknown 
in prehistoric times, but begin 
with the earliest dynasties. Ther 
is good reason for their use, as in 
a country which is rainless and 
therefore very dusty, it is im 
possible to place a damp porous 
jar on the ground without its 
getting dirty.” } 


Three curious perforated pottery 
disks were also found of a type which 
has not yet been matched from excava- 
tions in the Nile valley, but which has 
a wide distribution in the deserts 
both east and west of the Nile. They 
have been found near the Oases of 
Kharga and Dakhla, while in 193I 
Patrick Clayton brought in two from 
a site lying about 270 miles out in the 
now waterless desert west of Wadi 
Halfa. Both his disks were found 
lying inside circular rims of earthen- 
ware; perhaps the relics of ring 
stands eaten away by the sand-laden 
wind. And in the same year I dis. 
covered not far from Aswan another 
of these same disks jammed inside 4 
hollow cylinder of coarse earthenware. 

The perforations in the disks af 
small and occasionally a distinctivé 
mark like Y or I appears on the rim 















Such forms suggest numerals or letters, 





1 * Researches in Sinai,’ p. 145. 
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and in that respect and in size these 
crude pottery disks do resemble the 
beautiful disks of stone, wood, copper, 
horn, and ivory found by Walter 
Emery in the First Dynasty tomb of 
Hemaka at Saqqara. But in those, 
wooden sticks were found standing 
up out of some of the perforations, 
and Emery formed the opinion that 
Hemaka’s disks were tops or teetotums 
and part of some game. Whereas in 
our disks no particular care had been 
taken to get the hole in the middle. 
The mystery of their real use remains 
unsolved. 

So it appeared that about the time 
when the union of Upper and Lower 
Egypt was yet new, this lonely valley 
in the Porphyry Mountain was in- 
habited by a poor family whose way 
of living was shared by Bedouins living 
both east and west of the Nile, but 
which differed somewhat from those 
of contemporary dwellers in the valley 
itself. Did they work the porphyry ? 
I doubt it. That the Egyptians of the 
Old Kingdom knew of its existence 
has been proved by the discovery of 
two or three bowls and vases of that 
date; that it made little appeal to 
them may be inferred from the absence 
of anything else. 

When the map of the quarries was 
completed we drove off for Ma’adi, 
two days’ journey away along the life- 
less shores of the Gulf of Suez. All 
the way we kept glancing across its 
foam-crested waves at the manifold 
ranges of Sinai, red with granite and 
blue with shadows ; while the austere 
high peaks about the Monastery of 
St Catherine sparkled with snow. In 
the words of Agatharchides, written 


of the same scene two thousand years 
before :-— 


“One meets with few harbours 
on this coast, but one sees many 
lofty mountains which by their 
varied colouring present a won- 
derful spectacle to the navigator,’* 
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At Zafar’ana we caught up and 
passed the flight of golden eagles, now 
recruited to thirty-one strong. Ma’adi 
was approached by night, and when 
the red lights on the summits of its 
wireless towers came into view ’Ali 
Kheir asked our desert-weary cook- 
boy Husein whether he knew what 
wadi he was in now. 

“Wadi Marconi!” cried the jolly 
Nubian, delighted to be home again 
after sixteen hundred miles of total 
ignorance of his whereabouts and a 
search for coloured stones which, how- 
ever ornamental they may have ap- 
peared to the Cesars and the Pharaohs, 
merely recalled to his homekeeping 
mind Gorgonzola cheese and Morta- 
della sausage. 

His master and his mistress were not 
so elated to exchange the desert for 
the town and the office. We had 
learnt a lesson. Happy is the land 
which has no history, and the African 
desert has too much. East and west 
of the Nile scales had fallen from our 
eyes and the meaning made manifest 
of what may occur when a tyrant 
wants something pretty. No obstacle 
raised by Nature—mountain or desert, 
heat or thirst—is allowed to stand in 
his way. 

Yet without the taskmasters of a 
Pharaoh to flog them on, men did and 
do strange things in the desert. Mere 
superstition could be just as powerful 
a driving force; witness the incessant 
Greek consultations of the Oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon, buried ten days deep 
in the Libyan waste. Religious fervour 
still is ; witness the annual miracle of 
the Mecca pilgrimage. Sheer greed 
for slaves could do more ; witness the 
horrors of the Darb el-Arba’in or, 
worse than that, the Kufra-Jalo route ; 
or, worse again, the infamous ‘ Middle 
Passage.’ In the words of Bernard 
Clark in ‘The Young Visiters’: “It 
puzzles me very much, but ancesters 
do turn queer at times!” And so do 
we and our contemporaries. 
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Tue recent South African drought 
has reminded me of a curious story 
told to me by an old friend some 
years ago. At the time I was inter- 
ested enough to make notes, which I 
have in front of me at the moment. 
I have done my best with the un- 
familiar South African words and hope 
that they are accurate. 


Man needs a lot of water and beasts 
do too, my friend began. You’d die of 
thirst long before you’d die of hunger. 
I remember once when need for water 
drew two creatures together who were 
normally undeclared enemies. A good 
many years ago I landed in South 
Africa from Australia, where I had 
been raising sheep. For a while I 
trekked round the country looking for 
a place which I fancied enough to 
settle in. Africa was pretty open in 
those days and hadn’t been overrun 
by Tom, Dick, and Harry as it is 
today. Eventually I got up into the 
Transvaal, into the mountains in the 
Lydenberg district. There was a farm 
in the valley there which attracted 
me. It was surrounded on threes sides 
by mountains which fell away to low 
hills in the south and it belonged to 
an old Dutchman named Jacobus van 
Niekerk. Old Jacobus was tired of 
sitting down in one place and wanted 
to be on trek again, so I bought the 
farm cheaply. It needed a good deal 
of improving because the old Boer 
hadn’t the energy or resources to 
make much of it. I remember there 
was @ small homestead with a stoep 
all round it and a windbreak of 
Australian gum which had gained a 
.fair height. He had put down a few 
morgen of mealies, and he had built 
a dam, but it wasn’t scientifically 
constructed and I had to set to work 
to deepen and strengthen it. His 


shearing shed was falling to pieces 
and his stock were ordinary camp 
sheep which had run almost wild on 
the veldt. 

I worked very hard for some years, 
selling the old stock and replacing it 
by good stuff which I picked carefully, 
I rebuilt the shearing sheds and 
sorting pens, cleaned the dam, laid 
down lucerne, and put up special 
breeding paddocks round the house 
under the shade of the trees. In 
these paddocks I planted grass, which 
I watered by irrigation ditches from 
the dam, and put in my stud rams and 
ewes. I planted a good many mor 
trees, and even made a private vege- 
table garden which would have made 
old Jacobus laugh himself sick, be. 
cause most Dutchmen never eat any: 
thing but meat and mealie meal if 
they can help it. 

I spent a good deal of money and 


time constructing jackal-proof fencing,f 


because I had had trouble with the 
brutes and also with an_ occasional 
leopard. But, on the whole, there 
wasn’t much game in the neighbour. 
hood. There were leopard and jackal 
as I’ve said, and a small herd of 
springbok, and, in addition, there were 
baboons. The others don’t matte 
now, because it’s baboons I’m think- 
ing of. There was quite a big troop 
of them living on the eastern slopes 
of the Berg, up among the rocks and 
kloofs. They were led by a hugo old 


male which my boys called ‘ Swartkop, fi 


because of a mane of black hair which 
covered his neck and fell round his 
shoulders. On the whole they didn’ 
worry me much, preferring to hunt 
for wild fig and grubs in their ow 
territory, but now and again they 


would feel the urge for a change of 
diet and would come down and railf 
Old Swartkoph 


my mealie lands. 
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would come down first and spy out 
the land. He was a cunning old 
devil—‘ slim,’ as they say out there, 
and he took few chances, although 
I had had several pot-shots at him. 
He would sneak down in the early 
afternoon and inspect the place. If 
there were too many of us working 
close to the mealie patch, he would 
return quietly and tell the others, 
I suppose, that it wasn’t safe. If 
most of the boys were working farther 
away he would bring down the rest 
of the troop before sundown, leaving 
the babies and many of the females 
up in the kloofs. When the brutes 
had satisfied themselves, he would 
bark out orders and they would all 
begin to leave, some carrying husks 
for the animals left up in the Berg. 
The old devil had his crowd under 
pretty good control and they always 
obeyed him, because he was about 
the largest and strongest of the lot— 
you might call it a kind of beneficent 
dictatorship. But generally we ob- 
served a truce and didn’t trouble each 
other more than necessary. 

It was hard work, but it was grand. 
The whole valley was mine, and I 
could see strangers arriving long before 
they reached the house, and make up 
my mind whether I was going to be 
at home or not. My boys were a good 
bunch as Kaffirs go, and at that time 
I wouldn’t have changed places with 
anyone. My wool clips had been 
good ; I had got a pretty good reputa- 
tion among the buyers, and I was 
feeling pleased with myself. But 
Africa doesn’t let you get away with 
things as easily as that. She decided 
I needed teaching, and she set about 


| it thoroughly. 


At first, when the rain had been 
thin for about nine months, I didn’t 
worry very much. We had experienced 
droughts in Australia and I was used 
to them. But, when there had been 
practically no rain for nearly two 
years and absolutely none at all for 
eighteen months, things began to look 
bad. It is difficult to describe drought 
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conditions to people who have never 
seen them. First the grass goes brown 
and then disappears altogether. Then 
the natural water, if there is any, 
dries up, and you realise that your 
dam, which looks so wide, is really a 
shallow lake completely silted up. 
Then your crop fails and you have to 
start using the stocks in the barns. 
But that won’t last for ever, and you 
know that, if the rain doesn’t come, 
your animals will die slowly and 
painfully. You cut down drastically 
on all unnecessary water consumption 
and don’t wash or shave as much as 
you would like. In consequence you 
go about looking like a tramp and 
feel beastly uncomfortable. It is 
terrible and frightening, and you feel 
useless and curse your uselessness. 
Man may give himself airs about his 
cleverness, but when he can bring the 
rain to the desert he may have some- 
thing to crow about. In the face of 
Nature, when she takes the bit between 
her teeth, he is powerless. 

So it was with me. I had to watch 
my work being ruined by the scorching 
sun. My mealies failed altogether and 
the lands looked like a hard tennis- 
court with great cracks running through 
it. The dam got dangerously low and 
I could only spare irrigation water 
for my precious home paddocks. I 
was determined to save the stud 
stock at all costs; the other poor 
brutes would have to take their chance. 
Sheep can live on the driest-looking 
bush and thrive on it, but when the 
water fails they fall off rapidly. I 
had to watch my stock dying and 
could do nothing about it. They say 
animals don’t feel pain as much as 
we do, but I don’t believe it. You 
cannot work among them without 
knowing that they do. Those poor 
devils of sheep used to wander up the 
sides of the Berg searching for shade 
and water. When I moved among 
them they were standing about apa- 
thetically just waiting for death to 
release them. They would stare dully 

at me and I would feel, somehow, as 
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if I had let them down. I used my 
rifle pretty often, because it was the 
only thing I could do to help them. 
Day after day it was the same— 
terrible killing heat with the hot air 
dancing in front of one’s eyes. The 
sky was always blue and empty 
except for that blazing sun. The valley 
turned brown, then yellow, with thick 
dust lying on everything. The Berg 
reared up on three sides, and the rocks 
seemed to reflect the heat back a 
thousandfold. 

I walked round doing what I could, 
but it was far too hot to work much. 
Most of the boys had been sent into 
the big towns where they could get 
work or relief, but I kept old Claas 
and his two sons, because they had 
been born and reared on the farm 
and preferred to take their chance 
with it. We rationed our food care- 
fully, and most of the time we just 
sat around and waited for the rain 
which never came. Often, in mid- 
afternoon, great woolly cumuli would 
gather in the north and I would swear 
the rain would come before next day, 
but, when I got up in the morning, 
they had disappeared and only the 
blue sky and searing heat remained. 
Nothing seemed to move except the 
occasional dust-devils on the road, 
twisting like mad dervishes, and the 
vultures circling endlessly overhead 
waiting for some poor devil of a sheep 
to lie down for the last time. How I 
hated those brutes! Every time one 
dropped to the ground I knew that 
another sheep had gone. They used 
to gorge themselves until they could 
scarcely move. I used to shoot the 
sheep whenever I got a chance, be- 
cause I didn’t want those filthy birds 
to tear out their eyes before they were 
properly dead. Although they may 
be a necessary evil on the veldt as 
scavengers, I hated them then and I 
hate them now. 

One day, when the heat was worse 
than ever and the sky was white 
instead of the usual blue, I picked up 
my gun and decided to go out and do 
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what I could for the dying stock. 
The stud stock were showing signs 
of the shortage of water and food and 
were lying in the thin shade of the 
gums. Those Australian gums are as 
drought-resisting as any tree can be, 
and I was thankful that old Jacobus 
had had the sense to plant them. | 
think I had almost made up my mind 
to cut my losses, because it didn’t 
seem possible to carry on. I was feel. 
ing the strain physically and mentally, 
and I may have been a bit queer: a 
man might well get strange living alone 
in those conditions with nobody but 
three natives to talk to. The land 
was as still as death and the heat so 
intense that I had to use will-power 
to force myself out into it. Then 
I caught sight of old Swartkop. I had 
not given the baboons much thought 
in the past weeks, because there 


hadn’t been anything on my land for} 


them to steal; they had probably 
managed to get along on the insects 
they found on the mountain. But 
that day old Swartkop was squatting 
like a native on the edge of the dam 
looking very forlorn. He had probably 
come down to see if there was water 


for the troop, and, for all I know, he} 


may have been wondering how long it 
would hold out. Out of habit I raised 
the rifle and rested it on the stoep 
rail. It was a sitter for a marksman 
like myself and I couldn’t miss. But 
in the act of squeezing the trigger 
something stopped me. I don’t know 
what made me do it, but I decided to 
let the old beast go. He was 4 
raider and a thief and a confounded 
nuisance, but I couldn’t kill him. 








Maybe I wasn’t quite sane, but If 


remember thinking that, 
much death which I could not prevent, 
it would be wrong not to give life 
when I had the chance. 
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as a bone, but, at the same time, it 
seemed to be heavy and press down 
on my shoulders with a great weight. 
The glare was intense and hurt my 
eyes, and the sweat poured off me 
so fast that I began to fear I should 
dry up like the ground underfoot. I 
walked along slowly, through the 
lands where once I had grown the 
bright-green lucerne and mealies. 
Without realisng what I was doing 
I began to climb the lower slopes of 
the Berg where it stood up highest in 
the east. There was no sensible 
reason for my action; for it was 
likely to be as hot on the Berg as 
anywhere else, but I just followed my 
feet. The rifle was heavy, but I was 
glad I had brought it, because I shot 
two ewes on the way. The ground 
burned my soles—my shoes were 
almost worn out, but I went on 
stumbling among the loose stones 
and working my way round rocks 
until I got into a steep kloof which 
ran up the side of the Berg. It was 
hot in that kloof—so hot that I swear 
you could have fried a kipper on one 
of the rocks. The crickets were sing- 
ing as if their lives depended upon it, 
and my ears ached with the noise. 
Half-way up I stumbled across the 
half-eaten carcases of two sheep sur- 
rounded by satiated and swollen 
vultures. The brutes sat huddled 
round the remains of their meal, too 
heavy with food to move. They 
looked like filthy black ghouls and 
their untidy feathers stuck out at all 
angles. My gorge rose at the sight 
of them and I wasted energy in chuck- 
ing stones at them; but they only 
hopped clumsily for a few paces and 
then stopped again as if they were 
loath to go far from another meal. 
It was a futile pastime and I left them 
belching like Arabs and went on 
climbing the kloof. A puff-adder was 
working its way sluggishly down 
towards the valley and I nearly 
stepped on it, for its colour was that 
of the dust round it. I would have 
killed it, because I hate snakes—but 
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I didn’t. I was still in the grip of the 
mood which had forced me to leave 
old Swartkop alone. The snake was 
thirsty and was going down to drink 
if he could find water—good luck to 
him! I let him go. 

As I climbed I saw that the clouds 
were banking up in the north, but 
I took no notice—I had been had 
that way before. At the top of the 
kloof, after I had got my breath back, 
I made my way round a narrow ledge 
until I could go no farther, and found 
myself poised in space looking down on 
the farm and the valley below. There 
was some bush growing near, and I 
laid the rifle in its shade and filled 
my pipe with almost the last tobacco 
I had. I stared for a long time at 
my devastated farm and I must have 
fallen into a half-doze, because I 
suddenly woke up to find that I was 
sharing my ledge with the old male 
baboon Swartkop. How long he had 
been there I don’t know—he must 
have come up very quietly—but there 
he was, squatting about three yards 
away, his hands hanging in front of 
him like a Kaffir, and gazing down at 
the valley. I have wondered since if 
he wasn’t in the habit of seeking out 
this secluded ledge when he wanted 
privacy, and if this time I had just 
got there first. If so, he was quite 
polite about it and ignored my pres- 
ence altogether. He sat there staring 
down his long dog’s nose. Somehow 
it seemed perfectly natural that we 
should both sit up there together, 
and I nearly offered him a fill from 
my pouch. When I was dozing off 
again, he raised his head and sniffed 
several times. Then, turning slightly 
so that he was facing the north where 
those clouds were piling up and 
getting closer, he started whining 
softly. He whined for several minutes, 
for all the world as if he were praying 
to some baboon god to bring the rain. 
When he stopped I couldn’t help 
saying, “It’s no good, old man—you 
know they’ll all be gone by morning.” 
The great ape looked at me, and I 
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swear he seemed to understand, be- 
cause he edged a little closer. 

We continued to sit there together. 
The clouds grew thickor, and a hot 
wind began to blow from the south 
so that the storm-clouds were working 
against it. It grew hotter and hotter 
until I could hardly breathe. My 
shorts and shirt—which were in rags 
—were sticking to me, and I was 
thickly coated with yellow dust. My 
tongue seemed to fill my mouth and 
tasted damned unpleasant, and I felt 
giddy at times. I can tell you, silly 
as it may sound now, that things were 
pretty nearly desperate for old Swart- 
kop and me. His troop would die if 
they didn’t get food and water soon, 
and my farm was most certainly very 
nearly gone already. We sat there 
together like friends in our common 
need, and I own that I found his 
company strangely comforting. 

The clouds drew nearer, and again 
I must have dozed off, because I was 
suddenly startled by old Swartkop 
beginning to howl loudly like a dog 
baying at the moon. The noise was 
uncanny, and it was taken up by the 
rest of the troop from among the rocks 
below. They howled in several keys, 
wailing like a pack of lost souls in the 
wilderness. Although I knew that 
the baboon often did howl like a dog, 
I never heard anything like that 
before or since. The sky got darker 
and the baboons howled louder and 
the air seemed to be charged with 
something I didn’t understand. I 
shouted at old Swartkop and cursed 
at him to stop; for the racket was 
getting on my nerves, and I don’t mind 
owning that I was not a little fright- 
ened. But it was useless. He just 
flung back his head and let go with 
everything he had. I don’t know how 
long they kept up their howling, 
because I had left my watch down 
below, and, anyway, I felt in the 
mood for anything. If old Swartkop 
had stopped howling and begun to 
lecture me on social economy, or dis- 
cussed the state of the market in 
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Jo’ burg instead, | wouldn’t have turned 
a hair. The baboons howled and the 
clouds packed the sky and tho heat 
grew more intense. I began to realise 
that we were in for something different 
this time, but the only thing to do 
was to sit tight and wait. I couldn't 
get back down the rough kloof to the 
farm before the storm broke. 

The howling stopped as suddenly as 
it had started and the silence seemed 
deeper afterwards. Old Swartkop 
must have known that this particular 
afternoon was different from the 
others. He knew a thing or two—did 
that baboon. He and I kept close to 
each other as if we had known each 
other for years. 

Then I heard the thunder—faint at 
first like the noise of a train going 
through a tunnel—but it was thunder, 
and thunder meant rain. Then light- 
ning began to leap from one cloud to 
another and the thunder grew louder. 
It crashed and echoed from the sides 
of the Berg and filled the gullies 
with sound. It nearly deafened me 
with its hammering, but I’ve seldom 
heard sounds more sweet. The 
lightning joined in and ripped open 
great holes in the clouds. I was 
thankful that there was not much 
ironstone about, because it’s danger- 
ous stuff and the Transvaal’s usually 
full of it. When the thunder and 
lightning were coming together and 
the storm was directly overhead the 
noise was indescribable. I had a 
terrific headache, and although it was 
hotter than ever I was _ shivering. 
I noticed that old Swartkop was 
shivering too, and we pressed close 
together for comfort. Then the rain 
came—the blessed life-giving rain. 








Sn. ae 





At first it was just a few drops in an | 


experimental kind of way; then it 
came down properly. The sky opened 
up and let go. 

In a few moments old Swartkop 


and I were soaked, but we didn’t mind. p 


It was wonderful just to feel the rain 
running off one’s body. The noisy 


part of the storm began to move | 
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south and it became almost cool, so 


that one could breathe again. Tho 
setting sun broke through the cloud 
and lit up the valley in a pink light. 
I saw littlo streams careering down 
the mountain-sides and falling into 
the poor dry valley below. The rain 
made a steady roaring noise which 
was like the singing of angels in 
Heaven. I thanked the Almighty for 
letting me be there to hear that sound. 
The gullies and kloofs were full of 
running water and it began to form 
in pools on the flat ground. The storm 
was obviously a big one, and the rain 
would go on steadily for a long time. 
The drought had broken. In my 
deeply felt thankfulness I lifted up 
my voice and sang praises to the 
Lord; and old Swartkop—who in his 
wisdom had known that relief was 
near—raised his voice in company. 
We sat there singing in the rain, and 
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if there hud beon anyone up there to 
hear we must have sounded like the 
village glee club in full session. We 
sang, and the rain came down and the 
earth began to breathe again. Soon 
life would start again on the scorched 
veldt, and I could go on with my 
farming. The dam would fill and my 
irrigation ditches would be in use and 
the mealies and lucerne would make 
bright-green patches again. I thanked 
my stars that I had spared old Swart- 
kop that day. He and his troop would 
live to raid my lands again, but I 
would not mind, for he was wiser 
than I. It is given to few men to be 
taught by an animal, and to even 
fewer to perch up on a ledge in a 
South African storm singing part- 
songs with an ape. 

Thore are two things I’ve never 
done since that day—shot baboons or 
groused at rain. 








































BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., 0.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


In the early days of the North 
African campaign cynics were wont 
to say that never before in the whole 
field of human conflict had so few 
been commanded by so many from 
so far away. A brigade of the First 
Airborne Division formed part of the 
few, and those of us in the division 
who were left behind longed for the 
day when we should get orders to 
join them. The order came in different 
ways to different people. It came to 
me at supper-time in the form of a 
telephone message. Would I go and 
see the G.S.O.I. at once? I could 
see from his face that the news was 
good. He showed me a telegram: 
** Lieut.-Colonel H. and Major C. to 
report Allied Forces H.Q. forthwith— 
Eisenhower.” 

C. also was in the office; we were 
to pack and report to an address in 
London at eight o’clock the following 
morning. General Eisenhower ap- 
peared to be in a hurry. No one 
exactly knew what we should be 
required to do when we got there. 
However, packing in war-time is 
easier than in peace-time and we 
found little difficulty in getting to 
London in time. The address was an 
office in North London. It was a 
booking office for passengers flying to 
North Africa or America. A charming 
young American Air Force officer 
greeted us. “‘ Sorry, Colonel,” he said. 
“No ship today. But if you’d care 
to go to the States you can go right 
now.” We showed our telegram, 
pointed out that there appeared to 
be some urgency, and asked when a 
‘ship’ (English aircraft) would be 
available. ‘Sorry, Colonel, we’ve a 
big waiting list. But if you were to 
go to the States I guess they would 
fix it for you there O.K.” We were 
still simple-minded in the arts of air 
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transport. We declined the offer of 
the States and agreed to come back 
next morning. 

In peace-time C. was @ surgeon in a 
London hospital. We both had friends 
in London, so the day passed agree. 
ably enough—and the next day too, 
for there was still ‘no ship.’ On the 
third day of disappointment we agreed 
that something must be done. 
Supreme Commander was an American: 


he appeared to want us, and it would | 
never do for two British officers to let | 


him down. 
We went to my club and refreshed 


ourselves with beer while we con- ; 
sidered what to do. A sailor acquaint- 7 


ance joined us at lunch, and we con- 
sulted him. Could he send us to 
Algiers in a ship? No, he couldn't. 
Now if it were Iceland or Murmansk 
he could arrange it, but Africa was 


off his map. One reads about “ march- [7 
ing to the sound of the guns,” and it | 





The | 


all seems heroic and commendable. | i 
But how to do it we did not know. | 


We went to the War Office and asked 
a friend what he thought the best 
plan. He took us to see a general 
who dealt with problems like ours. 
He told us all the difficulties. They 
were many. He also suggested as an 
afterthought that we might see 4 
Miss I., who had an office down- 





stairs. We visited Miss I., who was [ 


having a cup of tea. In the War 
Office they have tea for some strange 
reason at about 3.30 p.m. Two more 
cups were produced, and we told 
Miss I. our troubles. She had matters 


under control, and seemed to know [ 


how it could be done as well as all the 
difficulties. 

“Go to B.O.A.C.,” she said; “tell 
them I sent you, and they will fix you 
up in no time.” 

We thanked her and went incredu- 
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lously to the B.O.A.C. offices near 
Victoria Station. A receptionist (if 
that is the right title) behind a counter 
asked where we wanted to go. We 
told him, mentioning Miss I. and 
General Eisenhower. The Supreme 
Commander meant nothing to him. 
Miss I.’s word was good enough. He 
did some telephoning behind the 
scenes and returned with a radiant 
smile. We had struck oil. 

“ Algiers,” he said, ‘is impossible. 
But if Gibraltar would help, I can 
send you there tomorrow.” 

A map of the. world hung on the 
wall: Gibraltar looked nearer than 
any of the previous offers, so we 
agreed. We were told to come back 


us how to get passports, and a medical 


» student friend of C.’s lent us plain 
| clothes. 


As clothing was rationed, 
this was a generous offer, particularly 
as he might never see his clothes again. 
In order to minimise the loss, if any, 
we took only a coat, trousers, and tie 
each. These we wore with our khaki 


' collars and shirts. We looked just the 


kind of rogues who would go to Portugal 
in the middle of a war. C. suggested 
that we should describe ourselves on 
our passports as ‘ Anarchists,’ but we 
compromised with ‘ Business men.’ 
Thereafter everything worked like 
acharm. The aircraft flew in brilliant 
sunshine above the clouds and landed 
in Lisbon. We were wafted to a 
hotel in Estoril. After the austerity 


_ of London this was all that the heart 


could desire. Fruit, sweets, wine, 
gin, food, and, above all, street lights 
were visible on every side. People of 
all nationalities crowded round the 
bar. A flaxen German—100 per cent 
Aryan—asked me how things were in 
London; was the Bath Club sstill 
standing? He had left a top-hat 
there in 1939, 

Next day we flew to Gibraltar. 
Clouds shrouded the Rock and we 
circled for a blue patch of sky to come 
our way. It came, and in it there 
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appeared a brown puff-ball of smoke 
about one hundred yards off on the 
port beam. It was followed by two or 
three more rather closer. We won- 
dered what they were. Suddenly the 
aircraft made a diving turn. The 
pilot had also seen the puff-balls and 
knew they were flak. There was a 
crash at the back of the passengers’ 
cabin, and I thought the end had 
come. But it was only a tin box 
falling off a rack with a clatter to the 
floor. A minute later we were on 
the runway at Gibraltar. We had 
flown over Spanish Morocco and the 
A.A. guns had fired at us. 

In Gibraltar we changed into uniform 
and languished for some days in a 
transit camp while arrangements were 
made for sending us on. This was 
the duty of a junior staff officer in the 
H.Q. He said it would take two days 
to get an answer from Algiers. We 
asked how he sent the message to 
Algiers. He told us it was by wireless. 
When we asked why it took two days 
he replied: “That is one of the 
marvels of modern wireless.” 

This officer told us all the chances 
of going to A.F.H.Q. in response to a 
telegram signed ‘Eisenhower.’ Ap- 
parently A.F.H.Q. was only a figure 
of speech and embraced the whole 
North African continent. We might 
quite easily be wanted in Oran or 
even in the Middle East. Similarly 
the signature ‘ Eisenhower’ was only 
a staff gambit. All messages were 
signed thus, and it did not necessarily 
imply that the Supreme Commander 
himself cared a fig about it. It was 
@ sort of guarantee that the message 
would get to the United Kingdom. 
Lots of other ones, we were told, 
floated round the world for days 
before coming to roost. It all seemed 
delightfully vague. 

Our instructions, when they came, 
were equally vague. We were to pro- 
ceed forthwith to Oran or Algiers. 
We asked our friend which was the 
easier to get to; for we were becoming 
restless. He advised us to go back 
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to the airfield and ‘thumb a lift’ in 
the first aeroplane. After some time 
in the Mediterranean theatre people 
get good at this, but we did not know 
the ropes. 

The proper drill was to wander 
round the perimeter of the airfield 
and try and spot a winner among the 
aircraft parked there. It was like 
backing a horse in the paddock at 
Ascot, and just as chancy. First we 
met our old friend of B.O.A.C. He 
had been back to England and out 
again while we were in Gibraltar. 
He suggested that one of his passengers 
returning to the United Kingdom 
might take our plain clothes back. 
As we spoke a young naval officer 
joined us. He said he was looking 
round the paddock for an aeroplane 
to take him back to England. He 
was the bearer of a diplomatic bag. 
He waved it in evidence. He offered 
to add two pairs of ‘ bags’ and send 
them diplomatically to the medical 
student in London. Six months later 
we heard they had arrived safely. 

We went from aircraft to aircraft 
asking where they were bound. At 
last we found an American one bound 
for Algiers. We put our baggage 
aboard and flew to Maison Blanche, 
the airport of Algiers. <A _ fellow 
passenger was an American parachutist 
who had jumped in the original North 
African landing. His aircraft had 
been one of a squadron that flew all 
the way from England. It had lost 
its way over Africa. The squadron 
leader had ordered his squadron to 
orbit while he landed on a sandy 
waste to ask directions from an Arab 
on @® pony meandering along a track. 
Having landed and taxied after the 
Arab, whose frightened pony was in 
full gallop, he climbed out, hailed the 
Arab, and asked the way to Oran. 
It is reported that the Arab pointed 
to the rising sun and said, “ Straight 
on. You can’t miss it.” 

Maison Blanche is about fifteen 
miles from Algiers. To do the last 
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lap seemed almost impossible. Ther 
were about fifty other people trying 
to do the same thing, and there was 
no transport. By the greatest good 
fortune an American general, whom | 
had befriended in Bulford about a year 
before, arrived in a car preparatory 
to flying to America on duty. Whether 
he had some proper arrangement for 
doing this, or whether he, too, proposed 
merely to ‘thumb a lift,’ history does 
not relate. But he lent us his car. 
We drove in state to A.F.H.Q. ani No o 
sought someone who could tell us iff where 
our journey had been really necessary. f) over, 
No one knew. At length we found) the n 
the man who had sent the original J how | 
telegram calling us. He said he r.// the d 
membered being told to send it byaj) Th 
senior officer who was no longer at}) can f 
A.F.H.Q. He had gone to Cairo:}}ours. 
perhaps we might like to follow him|) down 
there. We judged that a bad idea|)sce t 
He might have gone on to Calcutta. @briga 
We thought we were meant to take/)scran 
part in the African war, not the Bur-¥to E 
mese one. We suggested that ther )§ was : 
might be something about it on af}He 1 
file. Clerks were called: staff cap-jto t 
tains, both British and oe Gene 
were consulted. It was on a file, but!) This 
the file was a ‘ floater.’ coulc 
A ‘floater’ is apparently a term ff the | 
used in large military offices to describe Fa P. 
@ file on which people write minute |) read 
and send elsewhere. To locate a} gave 
‘floater ’ at A.F.H.Q. was like snatch- | to be 
ing an answer out of the infinite. Tl 
One last resort remained. C. went to} anot 
see the head ‘ medico,’ and I went to |) were 
see the Chief Engineer. Here we fell )) line: 
among friends. C. had to go to ig 
Palestine to visit some parachute |} wan 
medical unit. I had a job to do else- | 
where. At A.F.H.Q. things went}) “ 
easily for those in the stream, if some- |) and 
what roughly for those at the edge of ‘: 
the mill-race. Now we were in the 
stream and the next two weeks wer / 
both simple and profitable. On. the |) whe 
appointed day we returned to A.F.H.Q. |) San 
to be told that the First Airborne}} 4 
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Division was due to arrive in two 
convoys at Oran. The first convoy 

“any day now.” We were 
sent to meet them. 

Two or three ships were alongside 
the mole in Oran. Thousands of 
soldiers were milling round with piles 
of baggage and equipment. A harassed 
American Embarkation Officer was 
trying to find ‘‘ the boss of this shoot- 
ing match.” A brigadier appeared. 
The arrival had been Top Secret. 
No one knew who was coming or 
where the troops had to go. More- 
over, as the transport was not due till 


\ the next convoy, it was difficult to see 


how to get all the baggage away from 
the docks. 

The American telephoned. Ameri- 
can field telephones are no better than 
ours. “Aw hell,” he said, putting 
“We'd better 
The 
the American, 
to H.Q. The Commanding General 
was away. His chief of staff saw us. 
He thought for a moment and said 


Hto the brigadier, “I’m very sorry, 


General; we’ve no houses for you. 


This old town’s so full of troops you 
)couldn’t squeeze a pickle-tub between 


the beds. We'll have to put you into 


5a P.O.W. cage till we get some camps 
minutes | 
ocate af 
) to be produced. 


ready.” Turning to a staff officer he 
gave orders for some ‘ transportation ’ 


The staff officer and I went in 


another jeep to a motor park. There 
went to 


were hundreds of trucks and jeeps 
lined up with @ sergeant in charge. 
“How much transportation do you 


I made a wild guess. 

“O.K., Colonel. Bring your drivers 
and it’s yours.” 

_ “What about signing for it?” I 
inquired. 

“ That’s O.K.,” he replied. “ Take 
It’s all on Uncle 
Sam.” 

Next morning we were all in our 
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P.O.W. cage near a village called Tizi 
on the edge of the Sahara. There was 
a signboard pointing to Timbuctoo. 
Divisional H.Q. was in the French 
town of Mascara. In pre-war days 
there had been a colonial garrison 
there. It was unlike any British 
military cantonment. There were no 
polo grounds, no race- courses, no 
hockey and football grounds. I can- 
not see how the garrison used to amuse 
itself. Also there was very little water. 
Our senior doctor was worried about 
the quality of the water as well as 
the quantity. We went together to 
visit the French equivalent of the 
Borough Surveyor. He knew no 
English. He perceived that our French 
was of the schoolboy variety and 
suited his speech to our standards. 
French is a language that lends itself 
to this. Profound truths and compli- 
cated practices can be lucidly ex- 
plained in ‘ French without Tears.’ 
“The water to drink,” he said, 
“comes from wells in the hills. It 
runs in pipes under the roads to the 
houses. (Your headquarters is, I 
think, in a house.) The sewers also 
run in pipes under the road. To dig 
a system of trenches for each system 
of pipes would be a great labour. 
Therefore both systems of pipes were 
buried in the same trenches. The 
pipes are often only a few centimetres 
apart. It is almost impossible to lay 
so many kilometres of pipe without a 
leak anywhere. Sometimes the sewers 
leak: sometimes the water - pipes 
leak. The vibration from the traffic 
(particularly your tanks) aggravates 
the leaks. But the water is under 
pressure and leaks out from the pipes. 
In the sewers there is no pressure and 
perhaps fresh water seeps in to them. 
There is no harm. In summer, how- 
ever, the wells run low. Then I turn 
off the water at the source to save 
water. Perhaps, where the water-pipe 
runs up a hill under the road, the 
water leaks out at the bottom of the 
hill, Above, the pipe becomes empty. 
L2 
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There is no longer a pressure. The 
pipe contains a vacuum. It sucks at 
the earth around every leak, thus.” 
(He made a sucking sound with his 
mouth.) ‘Behold, the water - pipe 
sucks in the sewage from the sewers 
nearly. Then I turn on the water at 
the source and the sewage comes out 
in the taps. Understand ? ” 

We had understood. The French- 
man was delighted. He was far more 
proud of his exposition of a scientific 
problem than he was ashamed of such 
@ futile system. 

“For the reasons I describe,” he 
concluded, ‘‘we drink wine.” A 
bottle and glasses were produced, and 
we joined him. 

Military hygiene was able to over- 
come this problem, but another prob- 
lem was arising. The Americans were 
busy building airfields from which 
we were to operate with parachutes 
and gliders. The troops were to leave 
the P.O.W. cage for camps nearer the 
airfields. Hundreds of wash-benches, 
latrine seats, incinerators, showers, 
and other camp structures would 
clearly be wanted, and the R.E. of 
the division would be required to build 
them. 

My Field Engineer and I went down 
to Oran to see the American H.Q. 
about getting some wood, corrugated 
iron, and hessian canvas for these 
structures. We saw the Chief Engineer. 
He could not help. ‘“ All supplies of 
lumber and dunnage come from the 
Administrative Branch.” (Lumber, 
we were to discover, means sawn 
timber and planks. Dunnage means 
old packing-cases.) 

We went to see the Administrative 
Branch and were introduced to a 
Colonel in charge. After the ease 
with which we got lorries, I foresaw no 
difficulty. But I had not reckoned 
with the tight-lipped, pince-nez’d, 
sallow-faced ‘Colonel in charge of 
Administration.’ 

“T’m sorry, Colonel,” he said. 
“You can’t have one stick of lumber 
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without its being on a skedool. Every. 
thing in this office”—he indicated 
notice-boards, map-boards, office-racks, 
and furniture—‘ was first on a skedool, 
You must make out a skedool, and if 
I pass it you shall have what you 
want.” 

We retired hurt to our P.O.W. camp 
and set about making a skedool. This 
consisted of a vast sheet of paper with 
a list of items—latrines, benches, &c,— 
down the left-hand side and a list of 
materials—lumber, nails, &c.—across 
the top. When complete it looked 
like the result of a mammoth American 
tennis tournament. My Field Engineer 
and I did it under the glare of an 
African sun, for we had no tents in 
that P.O.W. cage. 
almost silly with the flies, the heat, 
and the arithmetic. My Field Engineer, 
in fact, got into such a muddle that 
when he had added up one column of 
figures we found he had added up a 
list of dates on which the stuff was 
wanted. 

The skedool, however, was com. 
pleted by sundown. We slaked our 
thirsts with whisky and chlorinated 
water. But that night it rained. It 
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it was a tropical downpour. The 
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there were three feet of water and 
mud all over it. In our efforts to 
rescue equipment and bedding the 
skedool was forgotten. Next morning 
it was nowhere to be found. 

I had promised the American Colonel 
he should have it by mid-day, and 4 
three-hour motor run separated 
from him. There was no option but 
to do it again. We omitted all calcula 
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only machine that was not clogged 
with mud. 

There is something about typescript 
that adds tone to an otherwise un- 
convincing document. I always think 
that even a bogus balance-sheet looks 
valid when typed. Our American 
Colonel evidently shared this view. 
When he saw it he said, “ Say, Colonel, 
that sure is an eight-minute egg. 
You shall have your lumber right now. 
I wish our engineers could work so 
quickly.” 

Thereafter lorry after lorry went to 
the lumber yard and collected lumber 
and dunnage without regard for quan- 
tity. A genial negro sergeant, who 
could apparently neither read nor 
write, held the skedool upside down 
before him and gave freely whatever 
we asked. 

Much of the dunnage came from 
crates in which gliders were shipped 
in pieces from America. The gliders 
were required for the invasion of 
Sicily, which was the next step on the 
way to victory. It was obvious that 
all the gliders would not be assembled 
in time unless something was done to 
speed the work. Our General (killed 
later in Italy) made a plot with some 
high-up American for our engineers 
to help assembly. I sent a half com- 
pany of sappers for the job. The O.C. 
of this party (he was killed at Arnhem) 
had a flair for mass production. He 
soon had a production line going 
faster than the American one. The 
American captain was on his mettle. 
Production is an American religion. 
He sent signals all over the world: 
American riggers were flown from 
America and the work was quickly 
completed. It must be unique in the 
annals of war for soldiers of one 
country to build aeroplanes for an 
ally. 

The Yanks are great chaps. When 
once they set themselves a task, they 
spare neither blood nor treasure to 
achieve it. We quickly saw what 
Even the 
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shambles of the glider landings in 
Sicily did nothing to shake it. 

The airborne landings on Sicily 
cannot properly be included in this 
paper. Of the leading brigade, the 
brigadier, all the C.O.s, and the 
divisional commander himself landed 
in the sea. Casualties were high. 
The success of our particular phase of 
the operation was entirely due—as it 
so often is—to the initiative and the 
fighting qualities of the ‘ unknown 
soldier.” But I cannot leave the 
subject without a defence of the 
American pilots and air-crews who 
manned the bulk of the transport 
aircraft. 

The plan had three phases. On the 
night before D day one British air- 
borne brigade was to capture a bridge 
over the river south of Syracuse. 
Next night another brigade was to do 
the same south of Augusta. On the 
third night a third brigade was to 
repeat the trick at the Prima Sole 
bridge south of Catania. It was 
certain that on the first night there 
would be flak on the coast. It was 
therefore decided to do the first opera- 
tion in gliders. Whatever happened, 
someone would have to brave the flak. 
But it was imperative, for the sake of 
the second and third phases, that the 
tug aircraft should avoid the flak. For 
if the tug aircraft were shot down, 
nothing would remain to carry the 
parachutists next night. Consequently 
the tug air-crews were particularly 
briefed not to get mixed up in the 
flak. They were to release the gliders 
out to sea and sheer off. This they 
did, and got from those who did not 
know the plan a bad name for it. 

What no one had foreseen was the 
extreme difficulty of judging the dis- 
tance out to sea at which the release 
should be made. The tug aircraft 
were C 47s without armour and with- 
out self-sealing tanks. It was there- 
fore impossible to let them have a run 
over the course beforehand. It was 
also not possible to have a full-scale 
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rehearsal over the sea on the friendly 
coast of Africa ; for there were barely 
enough gliders available and any lost 
on a practice would be lost for the 
battle. 

The battle itself was not a light- 
hearted affair. The only minor comedy 
I saw was a wretched Italian prisoner. 
After I had been wounded, this little 
man carried me to a house where he 
announced that he had been for 
twenty years a barber in Soho. Taking 
my razor from my haversack, he gave 
me the best shave I had had since 
leaving London. He was a native of 
Sicily. He hated war and only wanted 
to get back to his family. So when 
the Eighth Army had scraped us off 
the ground, I gave him an English 
half-crown and set him free. He sent 
me a Christmas card recently. 

The next venue was to be in Italy. 
We were landed by cruisers at Taranto 
on 9th September. On the way 
across, in H.M.S. Aurora, I was 
recognised by a Cockney Marine who 
had once helped me at Chatham to 
build fences for the R.E. Drag Hunt. 
He had spent most of the war in 
H.M.S. Aurora. “Our captain, sir,” 
he said, “Captain Agnew ’is nime 
is; ’e’s a proper one. Sinks every- 
think in ’arfan hour, ’e does. Shouldn’t 
be surprised if ’e didn’t sink the 
Eyetalian fleet tonight.”” There was no 
need to do this; for the Italian fleet 
came meekly out in surrender to 
anchor ‘‘under the guns of Malta” 
next day. 

When we landed we had no idea 
what reception we should get. We 
did not know whether we should 
banquet with the Lord Mayor of 
Taranto or fight the Boche in the 
streets. It turned out to be a bit of 
both. Dark-eyed Italians flitted from 
house to house like bats in the rafters 
of a barn, while outside the town we 
soon found ourselves at grips with a 
German Parachute Division. 

Fighting, between parachute troops 
on both sides, is a gentleman’s war. 
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Neither side had artillery and both 
were animated by the same ideas, 
“Engage the enemy more closely.” 
But fighting does not come within my 
brief; so here I draw a veil except 
for two events. 

The first was the project of a Special 
Air Service Regiment. There was 
known to be a camp of allied P.O.W. 
behind the German lines near the 
railway. The railway was intact 
right through the lines. The S.A, 
determined to run a train through 
by night and release the prisoners. 
The C.O. came to me to ask if I could 
supply an engine-driver. We hurried 
to the nearest sapper company in a 
jeep. The soldiers were queueing up 
for tea. The C.S.M. called out, “ Fall 
out anyone who can drive a train.” 
A soldier stepped out and saluted. 
He claimed to have driven the Cornish 
Riviera Express. He hurriedly swal- 
lowed his tea and in half an hour was 
on the footplate of our pirate train. 
The train steamed out of Taranto, 
passed through no -man’s-land, and 
entered the junction of Metaponto. 
Here, under the eyes of the German 
military police and R.T.O., they 
changed the points and drove down 
the branch line to the P.O.W. camp. 
At dawn they were back with 150 
jubilant ex-prisoners of war. 

The other event was the crossing of 
the River Ofanto. A reconnaissance 
squadron with some sappers attached 
was ordered to try to find a ford 
across the river, and so by-pass the 
opposition defending the bridge on 
the main road. A ford in the River 
Ofanto seemed about as likely as 4 
nun in a night club. But the sapper 
officer had the advantage of a classical 
education. With an unerring sense of 
history he went for the battlefield of 
Cannae. Here there is a ford—the 
cause of the ancient battle—and the 
army outflanked the Boche without 
firing a shot. On the south bank of 
the river the ground is high and com- 
pletely overlooks the marshes to the 
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north. It is easy to see how Hannibal, 
from this eminence, was able to survey 
the field and control his army. It is 
incredible that the Romans gave 
battle there at all. They must have 
been very anxious to capture the 
ford. 

The last event in Italy that can be 
included in this paper is our departure. 
As every soldier will agree, there is no 
event welcomed with a lighter heart 
in an overseas theatre of war than 
the order to leave it. This we received 
in November. The divisional sappers 
were put in charge of the embarkation. 
Towards the evening everything was 
on board except two Airborne trailers. 
One belonged to the Signals, the other 
to the R.A.M.C. The ship’s First 
Officer said that only one could be 
loaded; the other must be left. A 
signals officer approached my subal- 
tern on the quay and explained: the 
signal trailer contained some highly 
important wireless sets. “The only 
ones in existence and essential for 
future operations in N.W. Europe.” 
As he spoke a doctor appeared. The 
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medical trailer was full of medical 
equipment of the highest priority. 
Lives would be lost if it remained in 
Italy. My subaltern sent for his 
major. The doctor and the signaller 
brought up heavier artillery each in 
the form of their colonels. In the 
end I was sent for to adjudicate. 
I heard the story from both colonels. 
Whichever trailer we left behind, it 
seemed we should lose the war. I 
decided in favour of the signals. 
Their trailer was loaded. The medical 
trailer remained on the quay. 

Instantly a horde of medical per- 
sonnel gathered round the medical 
trailer. They burst open the seals 
and the binding and started filling 
their battle-dress blouses with the 
precious contents. It was full of 
oranges. I turned triumphantly to 
both litigants and pointed out that 
my judgment had been sound. 

“Yes,” replied the signals colonel 
laconically. ‘‘ You were right. Ours 
contains champagne.” 

And when we drank it at Christmas 
in England I knew I had been right. 










IN SEARCH OF A GRANDFATHER. 


BY PIXIE CORY. 


“‘ They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed.” 


I NEVER met him. He died many 
years before I was born, when my 
father himself was only twelve, but I 
had heard of him, many people have 
heard of William Johnson Cory, scholar, 
teacher, and poet. Not a few have 
read his poems; and I often read the 
lovely lines from “ Heraclitus,’ ‘I 
wept when I remembered how often 
you and I had tired the sun with 
talking and sent him down the sky.” 
I have found him in books, in news- 
papers, and more than once quoted 
over the air when some famous and 
well-loved person whom he taught has 
died. 

At home we had one copy of his 
poems, ‘Ionica,’ with an introduc- 
tion by A. C. Benson; and in my 
father’s bedroom hung a charming 
photograph of a young man leaning 
back in his chair with hands crossed 
behind his head and a slight, amused 
smile curling his well-modelled lips 
below an aquiline nose and fine brow. 
The rather long, curly hair made a 
soft and old-fashioned frame round 
his head, and his easy attitude seemed 
to defy his most amusingly cut clothes 
and heavy watch-chain. I had thought 
that old-time photographers clamped 
heads in vices to stop the slightest 
movement, but perhaps that was 
earlier. More likely it was just that 
my grandfather rebelled against the 
norm. Father’s proud and sometimes 
wistful stories of him always fascinated 
me, and when I came to England with 
the St John Ambulance Brigade of 
Canada to drive the wounded from 
airfields and docks to hospitals, I 
decided that on my leaves I would 
find out all I could about him. In 


finding him I also found the most 
interesting, annoying, and enchanting 
island in the world—England. 

I did not have to wait for leave, 
for I found him at once in London. 
We arrived at Euston Station at 11 p.m. 
in the blackout, and as we were driven 
towards our billets, frighteningly fast 
in that intense dark we thought, we 
were told that we were going through 
Hyde Park and passing Royal Albert 
Hall, magic names and places my 
grandfather knew as I knew Main 
Street at home; though I have since 
heard that he considered the Albert 
Hall one of the worst architectural 
atrocities ever inflicted on a suffering 
public. Even in the days before gas 
lamps, surely London could not have 
been so uncannily, echoingly, noisily 
dark—the clatter of army boots on 
pavements, the awful, tummy-pulling 
wail of the siren, and the first doodle- 
bug. No, grandad had never heard 
these, but in the daylight I felt very 
close to him as I had my first walk 
past Buckingham Palace, through St 
James’s Park and Admiralty Arch to 
Trafalgar Square and my first glimpse 
of Nelson. If grandad had been at 
my side he could have told me the 
names of almost every ship in Nelson’s 
command and the actions they took 
part in; for he was an expert on 
military and naval matters and Nelson 
was one of those ‘ Mariners of Eng- 
land,’ one and the topmost of that 
great galaxy of heroes whom my 
grandfather worshipped. He loved 
London, her stone buildings, her green 
parks, her happy slum children, and 
to watch the mounting of the guard 
at St James’s. He had knelt in St 
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Margaret’s Chapel, Westminster, even 
as 1 was doing, and his prayers must 
more than once have been for England 
and her battles; for in “‘ Academus ” 
he speaks of 


“The wonder flushing in the cheek, 
The questions many a score, 
When I grow eloquent, and speak 
Of England, and of war , 





I knew he had felt the same soft 
rain on his upturned face, short- 
sightedly peering ahead; had smelt 
the same compound of fog, coal, and 
fish that is so typical of London, 
especially near any large station. 
But his ears had heard the jingle of 
hansom cabs and the soft clip-clop of 
horses’ hoofs, not the squeak and 
rattle of these ridiculous London 
taxis (though it would break my 
heart if they changed to American 
limousines). In his nostrils had been 
the nostalgic smell of stables; in 
mine was the reek of petrol and the 
fumes of a city scarred by fire. 

I found him next at a bookseller’s 
in Piccadilly—found his name, refer- 
ences, and a book, ‘ Ionicus,’ written 
about him by Viscount Esher, an old 
Eton pupil of his. I ordered a copy 
and asked them to advertise for his 
original ‘ Ionica.’ 

My first billet was in the Earl of 
Suffolk’s Castle, Charlton House, and 


while I hated the building I lost my 


heart to the surrounding park, and 
especially to the beech trees, grand- 
dad’s ‘knotless boles.’ I wish they grew 
in Canada. In my ambulance drives 
through the West Country I found the 
source of his beloved Thames—my 
Thames now. I have loved it from 


the Embankment, from London Bridge, 


_ walking in the twilight along Battersea 
| Park, at Windsor—oh ! 


in so many 
places, all different and charming ; 
80 steeped in history, murmuring & 
thousand tales. 

On my very first leave I was off to 


Devon. Sitting on my suitcase in the 
_ corridor of the crowded train, I passed 
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through a whirl of kaleidoscopic views 
of high hills and flowering shrubs, 
wooden fences and stone walls, wet 
sand and sea-birds, little brown streams 
and red ploughed earth and thatched 
cottages, and endless green meadows 
dotted with red Devon cows. At last 
we came to the Little White Town on 
the Hill—Bideford. I crossed the 
windy quay and looked at the old 
bridge, built so many centuries ago 
on wool sacks bound by live mussels 
as a raft above the quicksands. There 
was the rope-walk from where Drake 
of Devon had chosen the rigging for 
his ships to scourge the Spaniard. 
In the streams that fed the Torridge 
my father had ‘ tickled ’ trout. 

I was going to the home of my 
grandmother, his almost child wife. 
It had been impossible to look at 
pictures of her very old sisters and 
brother and imagine that they had 
been related to the girl described in 
his Journal after she and grandad 
had been to visit a sick friend: “‘ my 
little girl in her ball dress, for his ill- 
ness did not interfere with a very gay 
ball at the hotel, and Caroline was 
struck, and one may say charmed, by 
the pleasure he showed in greeting 
her. . . . I saw that though he tried 
to listen to me, his eyes were fixed on 
a bright head and pale-blue dress. .. . 
It was as if one had put a flower on 
his counterpane.”’ 

Rosa Caroline was a beautiful and 
spirited woman, and, despite the huge 
difference in their ages (for he was 
sixty and she twenty at the time of 
their marriage), seems to have made 
his last years very happy. She died 
in her early forties. They had one 
child, my father. 

I spent one day of enchantment at 
Clovelly—mostly rowing myself about 
on & sunny calm sea, feasting my eyes 
on the curving shore fading into the 
misty English blue distance, and 
watching gulls quarrel and perform 
ballet dances in the air; or resting 
on my oars by the sound of a water- 
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fall, a stream no longer gentle and 
tranquilly flowing through grassy 
meadows, but whipped to white foam 
to mix more smoothly with the salty 
sea. I remembered grandad’s “ Clo- 
velly Beach’’ and his “‘ known was 
this sea’s slow chant when I was 
young. To me the rivulets sing as 
once they sung. No need this hour of 
human throat and tongue.”’ 

At last came the visit to Eton to 
which I had long looked forward— 
his home for forty years, and not only 
his home, but his profession, his life- 
work loyally and painstakingly carried 
out. Here in this ancient spot he 
laboured tirelessly, often ill and dis- 
couraged, to instil into his pupils not 
only Greek and Latin and poetry and 
the appreciation of good things, but 
to imbue them with his great love of 
England, his patriotism, his creed of 
freedom and justice. A. C. Benson 
says that “his pupil-room at Eton, in 
what was formerly the old Christopher 
Inn, was close to the street, and the 
passage of the Guards through Eton 
to and from their Windsor quarters, 
is an incident of constant occurrence. 
When the stately military music was 
heard far off, in gusty splendour, in 
the little town, or the fifes and drums 
of some detachment swept blithely 
past, he would throw down his pen 
and go down the little staircase to the 
road, the boys crowding round him. 
‘ Brats, the British Army !’ he would 
say, and stand, looking and listening, 
his eyes filled with gathering tears, 
and his heart full of proud memories, 
while the rhythmical beat of the foot- 
steps went briskly echoing by.”’ 

The cab deposited me at a brick 
gate which had been badly damaged 
by bomb blast, and I found my way 
to the Cloisters, where I was met and 
introduced to a youth complete with 
tails and white tie with at least six 
visible laundry marks on it, who gal- 
lantly escorted me from place to place 
swinging an enormous bunch of keys. 
A bomb had fallen on the masters’ 
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study and the Old Boys’ School anq 
blown out all the windows on one 
side of the chapel; but the youth 
assured me they were ugly and will be 
replaced by better ones as a memorial 
to the boys killed in the Battle of 
Britain. I was very glad grandad; 
bust had not been hit. It closely 
resembles the good-humoured man in 
the photo, but makes him look sturdier, 
On it is engraved the name Willian 
Johnson ; for it was not till after he 
had left Eton that he changed it to 
Cory. I wondered how many of the 
scuffling lads in the library knew that 
the Eton Boating Song they sing had 
been written by the white-marbled 
William Johnson. I was show, 
among other things, the dining hall 
the Brewery yard, and the rampeif 
stairs up and down which the barrek 
are rolled. They told me that beer if 
only served on Sundays now to Sixth-f 
form boys. I loved the hall with its 
mellow old wood, huge fireplaces, 
and warm-coloured inlay floor; and 
the pewter plates, now, alas! only 
used as bread platters. Antiquity 
had given place to sensible earthen. 
ware and hot racks, but the kitchen 
left me speechless. It was impossiblef 
to imagine a Canadian or American 
even contemplating -working in it, let 
alone feeding hundreds of boys. Never 
have I seen such aged kitchen equip- 
ment in daily use, or so many gravy} 
boats hung ona wall. And I wonderei | 
what grandad would have thought off 
Henry V. being shown in the cinema 
there, and if he would have approved 
of that form of Shakespeare. 

I am glad that on one day a yeat 
they play fives between the buttresse 
of the chapel walls, each primitive} 
court punctured with its ‘ peppef 
pot,’ even if the eroded stone doap 
make @ poor game now in the place 
where the game was born. Some 
youngsters were kicking a ball around 
the famous fields, and I pictured 6f 
sturdy figure stop and peer through 
thick glasses, sigh sadly, and walk of 
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to his beloved Thames. I turned 
from ghosts to my kind host and 
hostess, a warm fire and hot tea, 
that English institution so grateful 
to one’s damp and chilly marrow, 
erying aloud for central heating or 
at least dryness. 

More than a year elapsed before 
I had a chance to visit Halsdon in 
North Devon, the home of his brother 
Archdeacon, Peter Wellington Furse, 
and his heirs to this day, where, for a 
period between leaving Eton and 
going to Madeira to marry, he lived 
and enjoyed a quiet retired life, 
getting huge enjoyment from petting 
his goats and planting growing things, 
especially trees and rhododendrons. 
He taught classics to some of the 
girls there, and it was in this way that 
he met Rosa Caroline Guille, his 
future wife. It was only through 
reading one of his girl pupils’ books, 
‘Gathered Leaves by Mary Coleridge,’ 
that I learnt that he adored irises and 
lavender—another hitherto unknown 
link; for my usual birthday present 
to my father has been some new 
variety of iris, because it is almost his 
favourite flower. Just before I read 
about the iris I discovered, quite by 
accident, hidden at the back of an 
ugly rectory, a garden full of no less 
than fifty varieties. For the few weeks 
they were in bloom I used to sneak 
over there between ambulance trips 
just to enter Heaven; at least I hope 
my garden in Heaven will smell like 
that, and be a glorious acre of golden, 
purple, white, lavender, and palest 
blue transparent flowers with long 
bearded falls. I know that rectory 
garden will haunt me every spring. 

The trip to Halsdon is marked as a 
red-letter day in my diary. It had 
been raining steadily from Saturday 
afternoon, all through Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and even part of this 
Wednesday morning, but at last the 
rain stopped and the sun shone 
brilliantly. I got away early, avoid- 
ing eating rabbit, which I, like most 
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Canadians, loathe, and into a warm 
bus with the sun shining through 
shower-spattered windows. Pleasant 
company lay ahead and it was a joy 
to drive through the valley of the 
Torridge along narrow roads bound 
with towering hedges. There was 
one leafy tunnel so narrow that I am 
sure I could not have held a penny 
between the edge of the road and the 
tail-end of the bus as it made the 
turn, blowing. its horn all the time. 
We swooped down a hill past an old 
mill covered in scarlet creeper, past 
wooded hills decked in saffron, russet, 
and crinkly brown, past a white- 
washed village, front doors opening 
on to the swollen brown Torridge 
overflowing the road, past a tiny inlet 
with three stately swans riding at 
anchor, past stands of green-trunked 
sycamores and beeches, their feet 
cosily wrapped in winter blankets of 
brown leaves and russet bracken ; 
then up, up, and up towards the 
sapphire sky with white woolly giant 
sheep frolicking across it, while yellower 
and smaller ones ran over the green 
meadows away from the labouring 
bus and a young colt shook his head 
at us and raced alongside, showering 
us with globs of mud. Arriving at 
Torrington I took another bus to 
Little Torrington to see the little 
Norman church with its outsize tower 
in which my father and mother were 
married, and in which countless Guilles 
lie buried ; and so on to Halsdon to 
reach its hospitable doors in time for 
@ noon meal and my first taste of that 
delectable and dreamed-of delicacy, 
Devonshire Cream. In spite of the 
rain, which again came down in 
torrents, I walked to the highest point 
of ground to get a glimpse of Dart- 
moor and the surrounding countryside 
in which my grandfather took such 
peaceful walks, “on silent paths in 
which the whistler weedeth” and 
wrote so much of his exquisite, poignant 
verse. I did so wish I might have 
tramped with him, choosing together 
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the perfect spot in which to plant an 
oak tree. The ferrule on his stick 
was sharp and strong and his pockets 
full of acorns, and it was a hobby of 
his to plant one in each perfect setting 
he saw. Yet he was so short-sighted 
he could only see birds in cages, or 
through his spy-glass if they stood 
still. 

Talk of peace was in the air, and 
any day I might find myself being 
whisked off to Canada, so on my bi- 
weekly twenty-four hours’ leave I hied 
myself to Hampstead Heath. I tried 
to go via bus and boarded one, asking 
the conductress where I should get 
off, and I was firmly told I had much 
better go via underground (a very 
efficient method which I detest ; there 
is nothing to see, one cannot read, and 
I always want to sleep). However, 
I was deposited, free of charge and in 
courtesy to the 8.J.A.B. uniform, at 
the next underground station with 
full instructions how to proceed, and 
managed to keep awake till I got there. 
I had started off on a bright sunny 
morning, but being canny had taken 
my ‘mac.’ By the time I arrived it 
was pouring as usual. I saw an 
interesting old church (Christ Church) 
and walked inside to keep dry. There I 
met the Prebendary and told him of my 
search. He was very much interested 
and insisted on my going with him to 
his study, which was lined with auto- 
graphed photos of many famous people 
who had been church members, were 
buried there, or had been personal 
friends of various incumbents. We 
had a grand talk, but could find no 
‘Cory’ or ‘ Johnson’ listed as buried 
there. Then he told me how to find 
my way to the house in which grandad 
had lived and died, and how to find 
my way to the Heath, and, if I wanted 
to, to the old borough cemetery. I 
thanked him and he asked me if I 
would send him a photo of grandad 
to add to the collection. 

It had stopped raining and I found 
my way easily to the old home in 
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Cannon Row. It was boarded up 
and looked forlorn. From there | 
went for a walk past Jack Straw’s 
Castle, having no idea till I came to it 
that it was just another pub—along 
Spaniard’s Walk to Spaniard’s Inn, 
I had a grand view of London and 
St Paul’s between the deluges of rain 
when I dived under the large trees for 
shelter. It was so different from 
what I imagined when I heard the 
often-used phrase, as “crowded as 
Hampstead Heath on a Bank ’oliday ” 
—just a sandy gorse-blown space with 
lovely trees. I tried to imagine a 
kindly old man walking with his 
adored and spoilt young son ; French, 
Latin, and Greek dripping from their 
conversation while he planted acorns 
to grow into oaks and the son caught 
lizards and grass snakes to sell for 
pocket-money. Although 1 had walked 
miles it was still early, so on an im- 
pulse I bought a bunch of peonies and 
foxgloves and took a bus to Golder’s 
Green and got off at the gate of the 
cemetery. 

I went into the office and asked if I 
could see a plan or something, and a 
kind man hauled down an enormous 
tome like a huge slab and looked for 
the name. I only knew that my 
grandfather had died in the 1890's, 
and thought that his name would be 
William Johnson Cory. He found 
William Cory, 1892, but would not 
admit it was the right one till he 
asked, ‘“‘ Who brought him ?”’ I said 
I supposed it would be his wife, for 
daddy, I knew, was at sea. He said, 
‘* What was her name?” Again I 
hesitated, because the aunts, her 
sisters, always call her Rosa, and I 
knew grandad called her Caroline, s0 
I gave both names. He stuck his nose 
into another huge book and _ said, 
“That’s all right, No. L 91, and I'll 
phone Charlie to take you; but you'll 
find the grass a bit overgrown.”’ 

Charlie appeared with a cheerful 
grin and the most enormous umbrella 
I have ever seen. He explained that 
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they used the umbrella to hold over 
‘the Reverend’ while he took the 
service. In no time we found the place. 
Crowded among other stones, and 
shadowed by some straggly poplars, 
was a simple white stone—very 
crooked, as all the others round it 
were, from a doodle-bug which missed 
the cemetery by fifty feet and killed 
eighteen people in the house over the 
wall. And when I said, “‘Oh! what 
a pity it didn’t land in the cemetery,” 
he said, “‘I’m glad to hear you say 
that. Do you know, I had a lady last 
week, and all she kept saying was, 
‘Thank God it didn’t hurt my grave.’ ”’ 
He held back the long grass and tried 
at the same time to keep the umbrella 


| over me while I wrote down the words. 
Then he trotted off to bring a vase 


for my flowers, and arranged them 
I paid him and went 


for the stone to be put back and the 
grass to be cut. I determined to plant 
some irises there. 

All the way home by underground 
I kept wondering if grandad knew 
that an unknown grandchild had 


_ put flowers on his grave, and if he, 
| too, would have preferred the doodle- 
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bug to disturb his rest. 
I could have such a distinguished 


epitaph. 


Born at Great Torrington 
9th. Jan. 1823. Fellow of 
Cambridge and Master at 
Eton 1845 to 1872. Died 

at Hampstead, llth. June 1892 


‘** And when I may no longer live 
They'll say who knew the truth 
He gave whate’er he had to give 
To Freedom and to Youth.” 


I am home now in Canada, with its 
rooms seeming overheated to one 
who has suffered and admired in un- 
roofed billets with sprinkles of broken 
glass in toothpaste and slippers, but 
grandfather has followed me home. 
Beside me is the script of a recent 
B.B.C. radio programme on ‘ William 
Cory,’ narrated by Compton Mackenzie 
and his wife, my cousin Faith. 

I have found my grandfather. 
have found, too, England; and her 
blood, his blood, is in my veins. 


IONICA 


WILLIAM CORY 
Scholar, Teacher 


Poet 


a priceless heritage. 








A TRIP TO TIMBUCTOO. 


BY DONALD GRAHAM. 


A Hartey Street specialist whose 
sleek appearance implied that he had 
never had a financial worry in his life 
—which is probably why he set up 
as a specialist in the ailments that 
follow in the wake of prolonged 
anxiety—advised me to go on a cruise 
round the world. My total wealth 
was something under six hundred 
pounds, and I laughed, probably for 
the first time for months. The eminent 
physician was horrified that anyone 
should so react to his considered opinion 
and I was shooed out of the house by 
a scandalised receptionist. 

But the specialist was right. To 
get out of England, right away from 
everything that could remind me of 
three nerve-racking years, was essen- 
tial. Spain, I thought, would be 
rather nice; or perhaps somewhere 
in the Balkans. I signalled to a taxi 


in Wigmore Street and told the driver 


to take me to a certain firm of travel 
agents. 

What put the idea in my head, 
I do not know, but by the time I 
reached my destination I had decided 
to go to Timbuctoo. 

The clerk of whom I demanded the 
necessary tickets looked nonplussed. 
He hummed and hawed, and finally 
advised me to book through to Bucha- 
rest and then make use of local trans- 
port. Trying not to smile, I assured 
him that there must be a more direct 
route than that. He picked up a 
telephone and spoke to some unseen 
authority, who presumably _repri- 
manded him for his faulty geography 
and recommended that I should go by 
plane to Delhi and up through Kashmir. 
That was too much for me altogether, 
so I booked through to Paris. After 
all, Timbuctoo is French, so presum- 
ably French people would know how 
to get there. Two Paris travel agen- 
cies were rather better than the 


London agents—they did at leag | 


know that Timbuctoo was in Africa, oe ; 


although one of them thought it was 


in Madagascar and the other swore tha; 


it was in the Cameroons, and that If, 


should go to Duala. In the end if wa 
a Major in the French Colonial Amy 
who told me how to get there. 

“Go from Dakar to Bamako, on the 
Upper Niger,” he told me. “Then 
you go down the river by paddb. 
steamer. Timbuctoo is beautiful : you 
will love it.” 

Three weeks later I arrived in 
Bamako and found that I was lucky 


enough to be allotted a place on the} 
weekly train leaving for Kulikoro next} 


day. 

Kulikoro is the river port from which 
the boats sail down-river for the 
interior. I had expected a_ busy, 
noisy little place, rather like thos 
on the great rivers of China. Kulikoro 
was a collection of mud huts, and there 


was a@ landing-stage of sorts. Nobody} 


seemed to take the least interest in 
my arrival: nobody hurried, and the 
few natives who were doing any work 
continued working in time with a low 
rhythmic chant. Kulikoro, however, 


possesses a colossal hotel perched on f 


the summit of a steep sun-baked hill. 
There was no kind of conveyance and 
the only way to get there appeared 
to be on foot. The stationmaster 
got a boy with two donkeys to carry 
my baggage and we set off for the 
hotel. Never has a mile and a half 
seemed so long. The hotel has only 


one entrance and that leads straight § 


into the bar—a piece of good business 
psychology on the part of the pro- 
prietor. The reception office is the 
far end of the bar-counter. I entered 
my name and passport number on the 


fiche. The dusky clerk noted tie J 


word ‘ British ’ and looked up. 


“ Double whisky-soda ?”’ he inquired. f 
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“ Please,” I replied. 

On learning that the cost was 
ppproximately thirty-two shillings, I 
ery nearly needed another! I stayed 
here for four days and have rarely 
heen more comfortable or better looked 
after. 

I embarked on the paddle-steamer 
on the fifth day and we sailed the same 
evening. The journey down-river took 
en days and was boring in the ex- 
reme. To the south and astern we 
ould still see forest-clad hills and 
dense vegetation, but on the northern 
bank the country became flatter and 


At length we could see Kabara, the 
landing-stage for Timbuctoo and the 
Southern Sahara in general. We tied 


‘up alongside in a furnace-like noon 


» on thefiwhen the sky was like brass. My 
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baggage was dumped ashore on the 
sand. Half a dozen natives who dis- 
embarked at the same time were 
greeted by friends and vanished in 
various directions. The crowd of 
touts and chasseurs that normally 
make the solitary traveller’s life a 
burden were conspicuous by their 
The few natives who were 
hanging about the landing-stage were 
quite incurious about me. I probably 
looked rather forlorn, and by-and-by 
a black youth came up and spoke to 
me in excellent French. Was there 


anything he could do to assist ? Had 


I expected friends to meet me ? 

No, I told him, I was not expecting 
friends, but which was the track for 
the main gate to the city ? And was 
there no form of conveyance ? 

The boy laughed. Timbuctoo lay 
five miles to the north and out of 


| sight. The only way to get there was 
» on horseback. But if I had no friends 


in Timbuctoo, where did I propose to 
stay ? At the hotel, I told him. But 
there is no hotel, he exclaimed. No 
one ever comes to Timbuctoo. Of 
what use would be a hotel ? It would 


_ be a thing of the most foolish. 


This item of information upset my 
calculations. No one had thought of 
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telling me all this in Paris, Casablanca, 
Dakar, Bamako, or on the boat. I 
explained, and the lad nodded thought- 
fully. 

“Come to my father’s house and 
drink tea with us,” he invited. ‘‘ After- 
wards I will ride to the city with 
you. My uncle is a merchant there. 
He owns several houses. If Allah 
wills, one of them may be vacant and 
you could rent it. I will arrange a 
horse for you and a boy with donkeys 
for your baggage.” 

The sun was definitely towards the 
west when we left his father’s house, 
where I had been respectfully and 
hospitably entertained. The sand was 
deep and soft, so we travelled slowly. 
We had covered about three-quarters 
of the distance when we paused on 
the crest of a low ridge of sand-dunes, 
and my companion pointed. 

** La voila, Timbuctoo.” 

I cannot now be sure what I had 
expected Timbuctoo to look like— 
probably white with domes and mina- 
rets and an atmosphere of mystery, 
like cities I had seen in Morocco and 
Southern Algeria. But it was not 
like that at all. It was low and flat. 
No towers broke the skyline, and so 
perfectly did its colouring match that 
of the surrounding desert that it was 
almost impossible to pick out specific 
buildings. Timbuctoo lay sprawling 
over the desert at my feet and in the 
reflection of the sun it appeared made 
of gold vaguely tinged with purple. 

We rode into the city through a 
great gateway, crossed a deserted 
market square and entered a dim 
street so narrow that I could touch 
the low mud walls of the houses on 
either side. We turned so many 
corners that I lost completely any 
sense of direction. At length we 
halted outside a big square doorway 
on which my companion kicked with 
his bare toes. 

A moment later the gate was un- 
barred, and as it swung open we rode 
into a spacious courtyard. Servants 
ran forward to hold stirrups and 
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bridles as we dismounted. The boy’s 
uncle, who bore a remarkable resem- 
blance to the portraits of King Charles 
II., was most hospitable, but asked 
me to excuse him for a moment. The 
boy told me, with a grin, that his 
uncle had just married a _ thirteen- 
year-old girl and wanted to chase her 
back to her private apartments before 
letting me loose. 

I had arrived in Timbuctoo. I could 
scarcely believe that thirty-seven days 
previously I had been a nervous wreck 
tottering along Harley Street. 


Timbuctoo is a small isolated city 
of about five thousand regular in- 
habitants. Everything is built of 
hard beaten earth. All the roofs are 
flat; all the parapets square. Most 
of the houses are but one storey high 
with smooth, unbroken, windowless 
walls, with which the doorways are 
flush. The narrow streets wind and 
wander aimlessly from one market- 
place to another. Timbuctoo is silent, 
strangely silent. There are no car- 
riages, no carts, no motor-cars; no 
proper roadways and no footpaths. 
In the thick sand of the alleys and 
lanes the donkeys and unshod horses 
make no more sound than the bare 
feet of natives. Only in the market- 
places are there crowds, bustle, noise, 
or music. 

Next morning my host accompanied 
me to the Bureau of the French 
District Commissioner. I found him 
sitting on the verandah outside his 
office, very much ‘off duty,’ and 
clad in nothing but a képi and a 
hideous pink-and-green check towel. 
He was busy at an easel, painting a 
really first-class portrait of a grey- 
bearded, beetle-browed Moorish bandit 
whose wrists and ankles were manacled 
with a fine steel chain. A half-caste 
gendarme leant against the wall, 
smoking and keeping a watchful eye 
on the prisoner. 

The Commissioner greeted me by 
flourishing a paint-brush. On learning 
that I was not in a hurry, he waved 
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vaguely in the direction of a chi, 
and told me to help myself to drinks, 
“T can’t get the expression of this 
old So-and-so’s lips right,” he grumbled, 
“‘ But I shan’t be long now. Anyway, 
it’s Sunday.” 
About twenty minutes later th 
















after having been rewarded with a pin; 
of sour milk. 

The Commissioner came across { 
me with a bunch of paint-brushes iy 





one hand and a pot of spirit to wash 


them with in the other. 

“Now, sir, what can I do for youp 
and why, with the whole of the British 
Empire to choose from, do you want 
to arrive in a God-forsaken dump like 





Timbuctoo in one of the worst French}. 


Colonies you could find ? ” 
After leaving the Commissioner’ 


Bureau I made my way back to myf 






host’s house. He told me that he hai 


few two-storeyed houses in Timbuctwf 


was vacant and in better repair than 
he had thought. There were seven 





rooms and a separate annexe for the} 
The rent, he} 


kitchens and servants. 
added apologetically, was somewhat 
high—nearly seven and sixpence a 
month—but it was one of the best 
houses in Timbuctoo. He had also 


found me a good, reliable, honest 
‘boy,’ who would be responsible to > 
him that I was not too grossly over: > 


charged in the markets and who would 
not steal—much. The servant he had 
chosen for me was a_ handsome, 
smiling, ebony statue of about fifteen, 
who spoke French of a sort. His name 
was Mahmoud ben Salih. 


I asked him if he was willing tof 
work for me. He said, ‘“ Yes, please,” F 


and added the gratuitous information 
that “It’s a long, long way to Tip- 
peraree.” I never managed to ascer- 


tain how he came by that snippet of F 
geography, but he brought it out, like F 
a doxology, at the end of most of his 


speeches, 
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He escorted me to the house and 
examined it critically. 

“ Pas mal,” was his only comment. 
We went back for my baggage and 
moved in during the afternoon. 

Mahmoud spent the first couple of 
hours on a scorpion-hunt, while I un- 
packed and put up my camp-bed. 
He went round prodding the cracks 
and crevices in the walls and floors 
with a treacle-covered knitting-needle. 
When a scorpion followed the needle 
into the open Mahmoud dispatched it 


with a smack from an old sandal. 


When he expressed himself satisfied 


) with results we went out into market 
| to buy meat, vegetables, flour, and 


other commodities. I also bought 
some grass and wool rugs and leather- 
(These are now in the 


University Museum at Oxford.) Mah- 
moud urged me to buy three camel 
) saddles and explained, under diffi- 
culties, that with very little work 
they can be converted into quite 
comfortable chairs. Accompanied by 
half a dozen small boys carrying our 


purchases we returned to the house, 
where three naked black urchins 
awaited us with a number of red 
earthenware water-jars. These were 
beautifully moulded with graceful 
curves and each was decorated with 
white and yellow scroll-work round the 
neck. The largest held about three 
Mahmoud examined them 


explained, cost a bit more than the 
bazaar article, but it was money well 
spent. 

*“ How much are these?” I asked 


“Sevenpence,” he replied. Even 
then I do not doubt that he had a 
rake-off. 

I found both the climate and life 
in general to be comfortable. From 
noon till about three in the afternoon 


_ it was hot, but by no means unbearably 
' 80. For the first week or so the nights 
| Were pleasantly warm. Then there 
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was a change in the moon and I had 
my first experience of ‘Timbuctoo 
frost.” One needed several blankets 
and a sweater to keep warm—this 
applies equally to natives and Euro- 
peans—yet the thermometer scarcely 
alters. I have not yet found a scientist 
who can explain this phenomena and 
it puzzles the Meteorological service. 
This mysterious cold lasts four weeks, 
and as soon as the new moon appears 
the nights are warm again. 

One thing that added considerably 
to my appreciation of Timbuctoo was 
a small lake on the outskirts of the 
town where I could go for an early 
morning swim. The scene at sunrise 
always fascinated me: native boats 
and canoes that had come down-river 
from the interior during the night, the 
crews squatting or sleeping round 
tiny fires that put a tang of wood- 
smoke in the river-mists; bales of 
vivid green grass and baskets of 
bright-coloured fruit from well-watered 
pastures and gardens across the river ; 
the Faithful at their prayers, bowing 
towards Mecca and muffled in volu- 
minous cloaks, strange mysterious 
shapes in the half light. 

Day and night the air was abso- 
lutely dry. After nine o’clock in the 
morning, laundry would dry im a 
matter of minutes. It almost required 
a hammer to break the crust of yester- 
day’s bread. Matches burned them- 
selves out almost before one had time 
to light a cigarette, and the tobacco 
was so dry that the cigarettes tasted 
horrible. 

Food was both plentiful and cheap. 
A half-leg of mutton cost fourpence ; 
chickens cost a penny or three-half-pence 
each ; milk—goat’s, sheep, or camel’s— 
was unlimited and cost about a penny a 
gallon. The thought of camel’s milk 
somewhat revolted me until I screwed 
up my courage to taste it. I found it 
superb, as indeed Mahmoud had as- 
sured me it was—richer and creamier 
than any obtained from a herd of 
pedigree Jerseys. Eggs were so cheap 
that they were almost given away, 
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Onions, carrots, radishes, lettuces, 
turnips, and tomatoes could usually 
be bought in the markets at such 
infinitesimal prices that the green- 
grocery bill for Mahmoud and myself 
cannot have exceeded twopence-half- 
penny a week. 

At the end of a month I felt better 
and stronger than I had done for years. 

Sometimes the District Commissioner 
would lend me a horse and I would 
accompany him on his visits to out- 
lying villages. He was equally facile 
with both oil and water colours, and 
it was rare indeed for him not to make 
a sketch during these journeys. I 
bought four of his landscapes, and he 
made me a present of three more. 
To my great regret the Luftwaffe de- 
stroyed them in the autumn of 1940. 

One day we were riding towards a 
Moorish settlement about ten miles 
out of the town when we heard some 
natives singing in chorus. They were 
somewhere to our left and we steered 
our horses in their direction. The 
party turned out to be Hereditary 
Cleaners of Wells, an ancient and 
hereditary trade that is gradually 
dying out. The function of the men 
is to descend to the bottom of wells 
and water-holes that are fed by under- 
ground springs and clear away the 
accumulation of mud and _ under- 
water weed that collects in the mouth 
of the inlets and so blocks the flow of 
water. 

We reached the well on which they 
were working at just the right moment. 
One of the men was on the point of 
going down. He was standing on a 
rope ladder waist-deep in the water 
and was bending forward with his 
hands gripping the edge of the well. 
The chief of the party was slapping the 
man’s spine and shoulders in a kind of 
massage, and was muttering prayers 
and incantations in the intervals of 
chanting verses from the Qv’uran. 
Suddenly the diver took a series of 
deep breaths and vanished feet first 
into the water. He had, of course, 
no sort of diving helmet, and I was 
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curious to see how long he could remain 
under water, doing heavy manual 
labour in @ space more confined thay 
even & coal seam. 

He stayed down for close on five 
minutes by my watch. When I ex. 
pressed astonishment to the Com. 































missioner he assured me that this was Whi 
not exceptional. A good diver, he B with a 
said, can remain under water for eight alleyw 
minutes. I find that takes a lot of B cerem 
believing. The weeds and silt from brideg 
the bottom of the well are put into af wife, 
‘bag tied round the diver’s waist and Two : 
emptied out when he returns to the f starte 
surface. § with 
The water at the bottom of these ff feet, 
desert wells is nearly always as cold § marri 
as ice, even when the temperature is F} the | 
120° F. in the shade. This sudden § and‘ 
transition from extreme heat to ex- F vulgs 
treme cold and then back again tof by 1 
heat would kill any normal man. § beau 
When the diver reappears he is caught Th 
and held by the others, lifted out of B had 
the well bodily, and then thumped and FH of t 
prodded and prayed over until he Bf of t 
recovers his breath. Then they wrap § silve 
him in a hot blanket and lay him Pf at « 
down beside a roaring fire, where he P wer 
remains for about an hour. The & colo 
diving and work under water exhausts & half 
them, and for some time after each § and 
immersion they are in a state verging f colo 
on collapse. One reason for this may — desi 
be that they fast for twelve hours FI n 
before starting operations in order to F— spit 
lessen the likelihood of cramp. and 
I loved the colour and clamour of §& har 
the crowds in the market-places, and § girl 
some of the wealthier merchants showed bee 


me the greatest kindness and _hos- 
pitality. One of them, an incredibly 
rich and handsome old man of Moorish 
extraction, invited me to the wedding 
of a favourite younger son. 

The festivities began with an ear- 
splitting display of crude fireworks. 
Crackers and ‘thunder-flashes’ went 
off all over the place; squibs and 
roman candles sent up showers of 
sparks and balls of coloured fire, 
thereby setting the thatch of some 
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stables alight. ‘Some such incident is 

rt of the normal proceedings and a 
number of the guests are detailed as a 
‘ fire-picquet ’ before the party starts. 
Slaves bearing glasses of tea on a tray 
mingled with the guests like waiters 
at a cocktail party. 

When the last cracker had exploded 
with a reverberating bang in a narrow 
alleyway, the more serious side of the 
ceremonial began. When bride and 
bridegroom were formally man and 
wife, the party started all over again. 
Two rows of young men lined up and 
started to advance towards each other 
posturing, stamping of 
feet, and waving of arms. ‘This 
marriage dance, I understood from 
the bridegroom’s father, was ancient 


Hand very holy. It was also boring and 
) vulgar. 
)by the women was extraordinarily 


On the other hand, a dance 


beautiful. 

The girls formed up as the men 
had done, only in four rows instead 
of two. Each girl wore bracelets 
of tiny copper bells and anklets of 
silver bells, which tinkled delightfully 
at every movement. Half the girls 


' were dressed in white with brilliant 


coloured head scarves, and the other 
half wore brilliant coloured dresses 
and white head-gear. White and 
colour formed up alternately. To 
describe the dance is beyond me, but 
I noticed one thing in particular—in 
spite of the intricate foot movements 
and the constant bowing, clapping of 
hands, advancing and retiring, the 
girls maintained a line that would have 
been a credit at Trooping the Colour. 
The main social event in Timbuctoo 
is the arrival of the annual salt cara- 
van. Salt is a luxury and a source of 
wealth there. The mines from which 
the salt is brought are four hundred 
miles to the north in the barren wastes 
of Taudeni, and are the property of 
the Tuaregs. Salt-mining was the 
basis of Timbuctoo’s former great 


| Prosperity, but it was an entirely 


artificial industry. Taudeni is not fit 


| for human habitation, and the negro 
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mine workers, who were taken and 
held there by force, usually died within 
a year from the effects of brackish 
water and ‘salt madness.’ It is 
doubtful whether Zanzibar at its 
worst or the West Indian plantations 
at the close of the seventeenth century 
ever held horrors worse than the 
slave labour of the Taudeni mines. 
The coming of the French has curbed 
the power of the slave-raiding Tuaregs, 
and the conditions in the mines today 
are no worse than the nature of salt- 
mining necessitates. Taudeni is no 
longer the unparalleled hell it was a 
short generation ago. 

The Commissioner told me that to 
travel to and from the mines with the 
caravan was an unforgettable experi- 
ence, and a constant source of joy to 
an artist. He gave me a most graphic 
word-picture of the line of hundreds 
of camels moving steadily across 
desolate golden - reddish wastes; of 
men burnt black and blistered by sun, 
every nerve and muscle aching for 
water that could not be spared until 
nightfall, when all along the line a 
thousand tiny fires would flicker into 
life to boil the water for the sweet 
scalding tea without which the desert 
Arab could not live. Always, day and 
night, there was the risk of attack by 
desert brigands. 

These outlaws, almost as unconquer- 
able as the wastes in which they live, 
are a very real menace. They are 
swift and fearless in their attacks. 
Not only do they move in extremely 
mobile groups, but in the course of 
generations they have acquired a 
resistance to thirst greater even 
than that of the tribes dwelling in 
the Ahaggar. Although the French 
authorities provide armed méharistes 
for the protection of the caravans, 
they are heavily handicapped against 
an enemy able to exist for two, or 
even three, days without water in a 
temperature of 126° F. in the shade. 

At last the caravan arrived. It was 
the Tuaregs with it who interested 
me. They were like a survival of a 
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forgotten age—as indeed they are. 
For centuries they have lived remote 
from civilisation in a lost corner of the 
world. These men with the salt 
caravan wore armbands of polished 
stone. They carried steel or stone- 
tipped lances, great raw-hide shields, 
and ‘ Crusader ’ swords, without points, 
used exclusively for cutting and slash- 
ing. A few of them possessed fire- 
arms of a type that must have been 
out of date by the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The greatest insult that 
can be offered to a Tuareg is to call 
him an Arab. They hate the Arabs, 
with whom they have nothing in 
common. Manners, speech, customs, 
and dress are different. The Tuareg is 
one of the world’s finest and greatest 
fighters. With these primitive weapons 
he has held the Arab at bay for cen- 
turies and given the French garrison 
more than one severe mauling. 

I have never seen finer men. One 
needs to treat them with the greatest 
tact and circumspection. They are 
haughty beyond description, and rarely 
condescend to come into town except 
for some great market or festival. 
They ride magnificent camels with 
superb grace, and if one of them does 
deign to look at you it is with a glance 
in which fearless hostility and pitiless 
contempt are struggling for mastery. 
Even the poorest of them is as proud 
and touchy as a feudal Prince. Al- 
though they can be both friendly and 
hospitable to a European they have 
come to know and to trust, it is wiser 
to avoid them. A well-meant greeting 
from a white man is quite likely to be 
regarded as insolence from an inferior, 
and treated accordingly. And they 
are swift to strike. 

Although Timbuctoo is still regarded 
as almost mythical by many people, 
it was intimately connected with 
many of the great explorers during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
That the world in general continued in 
ignorance of its size, appearance, and 
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importance may be because several of 
the explorers failed to return home, 
That they should have visited Tim. 
buctoo is natural, because in those 
days the course and the source of the 
Niger were unknown. 

The first of the modern explorers to 
reach the town was Major Alexander 


















by 8 
Gordon Laing, who made an extremely / 
dangerous journey across the Westem 
Sahara in 1825-26, travelling through 
territory which is infested, even today,§ Waa" 
by bands of marauding fanatics. How.B pound 
ever, he accomplished the journey there, cons’ 
without disaster and lived in Tim. prganisé 
buctoo for about six weeks. Then heli thes: 





set out on the return journey, follow. 
ing the same route, and was murdered 
in the desert about forty miles north 
of the city. Major Laing’s diary and 
papers have never been recovered, 
although many of his personal be- 
longings have (I am told) been found 
in Tuareg villages all over the Sahara. 

The next European of note to arrive 
in Timbuctoo was the Frenchman, 
Réné Caillé. He travelled from Kon- 
akry, in what is now French Guinea, 
to Fez in 1829-30. Twenty-odd year 
later the great German _ explorer, 
Heinrich Barth, reached Timbuctoo 
from the east, having completed 
fantastic journey from Tripoli to Kano 
before taking a boat along the Niger. 
Barth spoke fluent Arabic, and lived 
for some considerable time in the fwa 
town disguised as an Arab under the Bs 
name of Abdulla bou Kerim. (I mot Bee 
an old man in Timbuctoo who said he 
could remember him.) To impersonate fist ; 
an Arab and attend the Mosque in 
that hotbed of fanaticism must have 
demanded superlative courage and 
resource. Considering that he wa 
a German, some of Barth’s reminis- 
cences are masterpieces of under: 
statement and descriptive writing 
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about Timbuctoo. 
and I loved it. 





BY SUBMARINE TO UNDERGROUND. 


BY SABOTEUR. 


“ Thanks to the underground movement the liberation of France was accelerated 
by some six months.”"—GENERAL EISENHOWER. 


I. 


Waat was known as the under- 
‘round resistance was, in effect, 
» considerable number of different 
im-Brganisations of varying sizes. Some 
of these carried on passive resistance, 
-Bothers were more active, and those in 
e third category—who from the 
pring of 1943 banded themselves 
ogether in the mountains—were known 
3 Maquisards, or bushrangers, and 
were properly armed. This third 
ategory, although it came out in the 
open, was just as difficult for the 
ermans to outroot as the others. To 
dislodge them would have required a 
‘Bmajor military operation, such as the 
memy was hardly in a position to 
dertake at that stage in the war. 
But long before the spring of 1943 
he War Office began to take an 
interest in this means of warfare. 


nadvertised premises men found their 
way, and were trained as saboteurs 
land clandestine radio operators in 
secret training schools. It was a 
grand opportunity for the individual- 
ist; for the section was willing to act 
upon any sensible suggestion, and at no 
time in its history was any man obliged 
to decept a mission if he should lose 
his nerve or consider his chances of 


Naturally it was some time before 
the technique of dropping radio oper- 
YPstors with their large transmitting 
ipsets was perfected, and while ulti- 
mately it became a current operation, 
the first men went out by boat or 
F Submarine, 


It was during my first mission to 
France, where I was so constantly told 
of their great need of radio operators, 
that I vaguely formulated a plan for 
landing such men. It was a simple 
plan, and it came to me as I was 
taking a walk along the front at Antibes. 
I was wandering around the small 
circular gardens, peering down at the 
rocks beyond the sea-wall, when I 
noticed some concrete steps running 
down from a cutting in the wall to the 
water’s edge. What could be simpler 
than to guide my charges in a canoe 
to this very spot from a submarine ? 

On the night of my return to Eng- 
land, after a first operation which had 
been smiled upon by the Goddess of 
Good Fortune, I took advantage of 
the enthusiastic mood of the five or 
six young and active Captains and 
Majors of the French Section, who 
were celebrating with me at dinner, 
and laid the foundations for delivering 
two radio men in France. My sugges- 
tion was promptly accepted, and on 
the following day I was informed that 
two men had already been told to stand 
by to leave for France and that a 
submarine would take us there from 
Gibraltar. I was asked how much 
leave I would care to take, and my 
request for fifteen days was granted. ~ 

During my leave the French Section 
made arrangements for the submarine 
and also advised our contact at 
Antibes to expect a knock at his door 
between the hours of midnight and 
4 a.m. between certain dates. He was 
asked to put up the two men for a 
day or two so as to let them rest after 
their ten days inside the submarine, 
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after which they would proceed to 
their respective zones. 

When my leave was up, an appoint- 
ment was made for me to meet the 
two selected men at one of the offices 
of the French Section. My Colonel— 
then a Major—introduced us. “ This, 
gentlemen,”’ he said, waving a hand in 
my direction, ‘‘ is Captain Bronx. He 
is going to take you to within 300 yards 
of your ‘safe house’ in the South of 
France. He is one of our old hands 
and if you follow his instructions you 
won’t have many of those anxious 
moments which are usually experienced 
in the first few hours in the field.” 

I shook hands with Julien and 
Matthieu—the names by which they 
would be known in France. Julien was 
tall and very young; Matthieu short 
and middle-aged. Both were English, 
but spoke faultless French, and their 
appearance was such as would make 
them pass unnoticed in any French 
crowd, train, or restaurant. They 
were excellent operators. 

The next day we left for Bristol, 
where we boarded a plane which took 
us direct to Gibraltar in great style 
and comfort. Here there was a good 
deal of delay, mainly because of the 
trying state of affairs in Malta. Most 
available submarines were packed with 
supplies for that island, since so many 
of our surface ships had been and 
were being sunk on passage, or even 
while unloading, and it was a good 
three weeks before one could be spared. 
By that time many more members of 
the French Section had joined us, and 
the final arrangement was that instead 
of my taking just Julien and Matthieu, 
our party was to be increased by one 
more radio operator and a fifth man 
who was on a special mission. 

Thanks to the delay, however, there 
was plenty of time for practice with 
the canoes. This was done beside the 
aerodrome on a strip of coast-line 
adjacent to the Spanish frontier, 
which was defended by the Independent 
Company. The Major in charge was 
most helpful and resourceful. We 
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devised a contraption whereby 4 pompare 
compass could be quickly fitted to alien day 
board laid across the front of my canoe,f sition 
This would help me to return to thefwas no 
submarine in the pitch dark by follow.Jark ; | 
ing a back-bearing. The Major had alps surf 
sling made for my torch, to which he speed 0 
fitted a funnel so that only a thin the eno 
shaft of light could be seen. Thisfiay’s sl 
would enable the submarine look-outs} go, i 
to follow my return course through§pegan ¢ 
their powerful glasses, even at 1000B was alré 
yards, yet prevent the rays of lightfio who 
from being seen by anyone else not§ poetweer 
directly in line. When these acces. partial, 
sories had been made they were triedfme, I 
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out at a full-dress rehearsal. fastenot 
The next step was my introduction§ poots. 
to the submarine which was to take whtho fou 






























to Antibes. The Captain of HM 
Submarine B.46 was a young lieu. 
tenant of about twenty-six, and his} Matt 
name was Alec Bull. This was to bef claustr: 
his first serious outing since bringingh worse ¢ 
his submarine to Gibraltar from Eng 
land. He was instructed not te 
attempt any sinkings until after the 
four men had been landed at two 
different points. Only then was his 
offensive patrol to begin. 

Before leaving Gib we had a night 
practice to show my four companions 
how to climb down from the bridge 
into their canoes without upsetting 
them. This was no easy matter eve 
in a flat calm; for the canoes wer 
very light and needed gentle handling. 
On the night of the practice, which 
was held in the centre of the harbouw 
inside the breakwater, a squall made 
things very difficult, but fortunately 
all four managed to perform thei 
task without mishap. 

It was early one morning at the 
beginning of April 1942 when wh 
finally embarked on what was to bp 
known as Operation ‘A.’ B.46 wass 
small submarine and was never it 
tended to carry five extra people, buf} they « 
the hospitality of the officers anif} when 
petty officers included giving up theif they | 
bunks at certain hours, and _ thif) rarefic 
allowed my four companions to bf) sevent 
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reby alsomparatively comfortable during the 
ted to alien days’ voyage. I took up my old 
1Y CaNde. Eyosition in the control-room, which 
n to thefwas not a busy thoroughfare after 
y follow.fjark ; for the submarine would then 
or had alps surfaced and making its highest 
which he speed on the Diesels while charging 
’ @ thinfthe enormous batteries for the next 
n. Thisfday’s slow progress underwater. 
0ok-outsl So, in very cramped surroundings, 
through began our monotonous journey. As I 
at 10008 was already accustomed to the routine 
of light¥to whose atmosphere of camaraderie 
else notf hetween officers and men I had become 
© acces-Bpartial, it was no particular strain on 
ore triedfme. I wore an old dark-grey, zip- 
fastened ski-ing suit and a pair of gum- 
oductionf hoots. The Captain found overalls for 
take withe four new-comers, which I advised 
of HMB them to wear so that their suits should 
ng lieu-Fjook respectable when they landed. 
and hi} Matthiou suffered badly from 
a8 to bei claustrophobia, and seemed to grow 
bringing worse every day in spite of the oppor- 
m Enghtunities of getting fresh air on the 
not t#bridge at nights. It is a horrible 
fter thi feeling; I knew what it was like, 
at two for I had had two attacks of it before : 
was hi once when I inadvertently locked my- 
__ pself into the dickey-seat of my car 
@ nighP when reaching for tennis-balls which 
panionf had slipped down behind the seat, 
) bridge} and the second time during my first 
psettingy introduction to B.34 when the stores 
er 6VelE were being put on board in harbour. 
6s wertl The crew were blocking the passages 
andling fF and I was stooping somewhere in 
, which® between the engines. At those two 
harbow—} moments I had had a sudden panic 
ll made desire to get out which it had required 
unately§ great efforts to control. 
n theif} Poor Matthieu. He was to know a 
| worse type of claustrophobia later on 
\—that which comes from solitary 
confinement in a Gestapo cell. 

Julien and the other two took to the 
life fairly well. They sat around like 
good soldiers who do not stand when 
they can sit, and likewise do not sit 
rs ant when it is possible to lie. Moreover, 
p ther) they learned to avoid talking in the 
d thi} rarefied atmosphere which prevails at 
to be ) Seventy feet below the surface. 
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The long days dragged slowly by, 
and any nervousness my four com- 
panions may have felt at the prospect 
of their landing and the risks it might 
entail dwindled to nothing in face of 
the boredom, the nausea, the lack of 
air, and the gloomy silence of the long 
days. Everyone slept, except for 
two or three men and an officer in the 
control-room and another, aft, by the 
engines. Like all members of the 
fighting forces, not excluding the 
Navy, they could not understand how 
anyone could fight a war in one of 
these sardine-tins. The submariners, 
on the other hand, realising how cosy 
and safe was their little home, tucked 
away under the sea while a howling 
gale might be playing merry hell with 
their luckless comrades in destroyers 
and smaller craft, could understand 
still less how anyone in his right senses 
could voluntarily undertake to be a 
saboteur. This two-way failure to 
understand the other man’s method of 
fighting manifested itself in mutual 
admiration, and consequently the jour- 
ney was notably a friendly affair. 

Eventually we reached the zone 
where the first part of Operation ‘A’ 
was to be conducted. On the ninth 
night we sighted St Raphael and the 
light above the Bay of Agay, where 
the two others were to be set down 
later on. We passed the Hotel St 
Christophe with its own little bay, 
where I had landed in January. Then 
the Bay of Napoule lay before us, 
followed by Cannes, the Ile Ste Mar- 
guerite and Golfe Juan, when, as 
dawn was about to break, we dived. 
During the early morning we cruised 
slowly back and forward off Antibes, 
and watched it through the periscope. 
I pointed out the gardens to the 
Captain, who took several bearings. 

After what seemed a long day, the 
darkness came at last and we could 
surface. The half moon, which would 
later go down over the Maritime Alps, 
now cast its broad pale reflection 
before us. I was standing on the bridge 
beside the Captain and we were about 
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four miles out of Antibes. Suddenly 
my arm was nudged and the Captain 
said, ‘‘ Look at that confounded fishing- 
boat over there, floating about without 
lights. I don’t want any snooping 
patrols to report our position. God 
knows what it is. I think I'll ram 
him.”’ ‘ 

“‘It may be a French fishing-boat 
doing a little black-market fishing,”’ 
I suggested, “‘ and not wanting to give 
his position away he’s probably doused 
his lights.”’ 

Then it suddenly dawned on me 
that it was more likely to be one of 
the Spanish feluccas, manned by 
Polish crews, which did a regular 
service taking our people from Gib- 
raltar to France, North Africa, or 
Corsica. I recalled a conversation 
of a fortnight back when I had been 
asked by a major of our department, 
then in Gibraltar, where the felucca 
should land the rest of our men who 
could not go by submarine, and I had 
given them a spot near the Pointe de 
lEsquillon, about half-way between 
Antibes and Agay. This had been 
agreed to; but before leaving the con- 
ference I remembered saying, ‘‘ Above 
all, don’t let the felucca come to 
Antibes and get mixed up with the 
submarine or else everyone will get 
the jitters.” 

I quickly explained all this to the 
Captain, whose natural comment was, 
*“ Why the hell didn’t they tell me 
about it?’’ To which I replied, 
“ Security, Security, what follies are 
committed in thy name !” 

The felucca, which is what it 
proved to be, must have seen us at 
about the same moment as we saw it, 
for it was making off as fast as it 
could go. I never afterwards found 
out why my friend Jan Buchowski 
had brought his felucca here, but at 
all events he succeeded in gumming 
up our plans for that night, because 
by the time we had dived and surfaced 
again and got off our course for a few 
moments to chase him, instead of 
entering the Bay of Antibes we found 
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ourselves about half a mile from thy 
Ile Ste Marguerite. 

We had to give up the landing pro. 
ject for that night, and Matthieu anq 
Julien got the jitters which I hag 
hoped to avoid. I told them again 
that everything would be all right, 
that I should go first in my canoe ty 








make sure that the coast was clear, 
and that all they would have to d 
would be to follow me after I had 
come back to fetch them. I told then 
I should go to the house to mak 
doubly certain they would be knock. 
ing at the right door. I drew them 
another plan of the place, and all 
seemed well once more. 

On the following day we cruised up 
and down as before, and that night 
there were to be no mistakes. It 
seemed our longest day of inactivity, 
but like everything else it came t 
an end and again we surfaced. We 


waited for the town to put out ite 


lights and for its population to fa 
asleep. We were to start our activitied 
at midnight. 


about two miles out we watched some 
powerful lights moving slowly in 


knew what they were. Whatever 
they might be, we were not going to 
be put off any longer, so the canos 
were brought up through the forward 
hatch and mine was lowered into the 
water. In the back seat were placeds 
suitcase and a radio set, and I slid 
down a rope from the outer casing 
into the front seat. My Colt was i 
its shoulder holster, the torch rouni 


my neck, and the compass, which wa} 
set on the correct back bearing, waif 
When I left B.46 she} 
was about 1200 yards from the gardens. f 


in my pocket. 


I had suggested to the Captain that 
one of the men due to land on the 


following night should stand on the 
bridge, and if any fishermen becamé 
inquisitive he should tell them if 


French to move away for their ow 
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safety as we were on mine-laying 
operations from Toulon. He agreed 
to this. The two machine-guns on the 
bridge were manned, and in one way 
and another it was quite clear that 
the Captain was determined to make 
a success of the enterprise. 

I paddled off towards my destina- 
tion, and as I drew closer discovered 
that the lights came from powerful 
acetylene lamps attached to the bows 
of big rowing-boats. There were three 
of these boats, and they seemed to be 
patrolling the entire bay. I waited 
until there. was a suitable gap and 
made swiftly for the concrete steps. 
It was my intention to unload the 
luggage, take it up the steps, and hide 
it under a tree in the gardens. I was 
then going to return for Matthieu and 
Julien, who would follow me in a 
second canoe after the next and last 
lot of luggage had been placed in my 
vacant back seat. 

But at the very moment that I was 
about to put a foot on the rocks the 


| place became illuminated by an acety- 
» begank 
1d frome 


lene lamp. Looking round, I saw that 
one of the boats was making in my 
direction and I felt as conspicuous as 
Westminster Abbey under floodlight. 
I quickly turned my canoe out to sea, 
shipped the compass, and made off 
as fast as I could. Fortunately the 
night was ideal and not a ripple dis- 
turbed the smooth water in the bay. 
I followed the hair-line of the compass 
and little by little outdistanced the 
boat, which at first had seemed to be 
following me. I slowed up a little 
and hoped that my back bearing was 
correct. A thousand yards would not 
take long to cover in one of these 
canoes, especially after that racing 
start. I could see absolutely nothing. 


_ Then B.46 suddenly loomed up a few 


yards before me. My canoe was held 
as I climbed out to have a word with 
the Captain. He was waiting for me 
on the outer casing. When I told him 
what I had seen he replie#— 

“We saw you clearly all the way 
there and back, and you were quite 
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right to keep out of their sight. But 
those boats with lights are nothing to 
be scared of. They’re just fishing. 
One of them nearly bumped into us 
just now, and your pal told him the 
tale and also discovered that the flood- 
light fishing is due to pack up at any 
moment now.’’ And indeed, as he was 
talking, we could see the three boats 
slowly move from their various points 
towards the entrance of the harbour, 
which was a good two hundred yards 
east of our landmark. 

I was much relieved, but now I 
should have to do two more trips, for 
I still had the first lot of baggage on 
board. 

** Your two lads are already in their 
canoe waiting for you about a cable’s 
length from the starboard bow,”’ con- 
tinued the Captain. 

“Well, this'll be a longer trip, so 
don’t get impatient and go away,” 
I said. 

“Don’t you worry,” he replied. 
** T’ll come in a little closer on the same 
bearing so as to make it easier for you. 
Only I’ve got to be a bit careful as 
there’s a current pushing me on to 
those rocks.”’ 

I lowered myself into the canoe 
again and made off towards Julien 
and Matthieu. When I reached them 
I told them to follow close behind 
me and only to talk in whispers. 
In the absence of the acetylene lamps 
the bay was in complete darkness. 
After about a minute’s slow paddling 
I looked round and the other canoe 
had vanished from sight. I swore 
under my breath and started paddling 
back. A hundred yards and I came 
across their phantom outfit creeping 
along with a special feather action 

of the paddles at a speed that was 
almost imperceptible. They explained 
that they had no wish to stir up the 
phosphorescent water more than neces- 
sary, so I was forced to reduce my 
speed to about a quarter of a knot. 

It was quite difficult to find the 
steps now that there was no light 
whatever, and at one moment I ran 
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aground at a shallow spot well off the 
line. However, we finally got there 
without further trouble. 

I climbed out of my canoe, landed 
the cases and put them on a rock, 
picked up the canoe and placed it on 
another rock with the bows pointing 
seawards. Then, holding the second 
canoe, I helped Matthieu and Julien 
to land and told them to sit on a rock 
and rest while I pulled out the second 
canoe and attached its bows to the 
stern of my own. 

Next, I carried the suitcase and the 
radio separately up the steps so as to 
leave my right hand free for an un- 
friendly welcome, but there was not 
a soul about, and the gardens beyond 
seemed blacker than the night itself. 
I put the cases under a tree in the 
gardens and fetched up Julien and 
Matthieu. 

I felt perfectly happy about leaving 
the canoes below, for it was very dark 
at the foot of the rocks. My two 
friends with their luggage were well 
hidden behind the fence and under a 
tree. 

Before leaving them I said, “‘ I’m 
going to the house now to make sure 
where it is. You’re well hidden and 
you’ve got nothing to worry about. 
When I come back I'll whistle the 
tune of ‘La Madelon.’ So long.” 
I was just moving away when the 
lights of two bicycles came into sight 
down the road. We all ducked and 
two policemen whirled by, the dynamos 
of their cycle lamps singing against the 
front tyres as they went. 

It seemed still darker when they 
had gone. I got up and moved off to 
see how well I had remembered the 
place. I went west along the coast 
road looking for the boulevard I knew 
so well, but I could not find it. What 
I could see in this inky darkness made 
no sense to me at all. As I had to 
return to: the gardens to reconnoitre 
the eastern side I whistled “ La 
Madelon,” and coming up to Matthieu 

and Julien, I said, ‘‘ It’s all Greek to 
me in this light. After last night’s 
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efforts I’m not even sure it’s the right 
town.”’ 

‘* Never mind,”’ said Julien, 
the right country. I can smell it.” 

**You’re right there,” I said, de. 
lighted with this optimism. “TI’p 
just going to snoop around in anothe 
direction. I hope I shan’t be to 
long.” 

I walked down the road on the other 
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side of the gardens, and I saw the fort 

which I knew of old, but still I could} approé 
not recognise any of the roads. Thy “I 
houses seemed larger somehow, and |} said 
began to get a little worried; forit} “E 
was already 3 a.m., I had another trip) been 
before me to the submarine, and dawn}, “ Y 
was due fairly soon. As I return}, “ Y 
towards the gardens and my eyaj, “0 
became more accustomed to the dark}, “I 
ness, I suddenly realised that the road }) the p 
leading up from them into the tow |) Count 
was the one I was after. It was a} the h 
wide boulevard, and as it spread out}) third 
at the gardens’ end into a sort of largepy YOU | 
circus I had not seen it before. [pF rst ‘ 
went quickly up the right-hand side,f) Come 
counting the three turnings of which}) the = 
I was certain, and there, sure enough, boys, 
just beyond the third turning, was}, befor 
96B, the ‘safe house.’ I peered ath ie 
the name on the plate—‘ The Nest —}) Julie 
and chortled to myself, thinking what |) the | 
the local Gestapo would give to know W 
the sort of fishy underground activities |) fre" 
that centred at this innocent-looking ther 
place. t thos 

I hurried back to the gardens. My I 

footsteps did not make a sound, forf) * 
I was wearing black plimsolls. When )) !2# 
ever I heard anyone approaching | dow 
kept out of sight, because I was not) “4° 
sure if there was a curfew or not. fas 


I now felt that the worst part of they 
operation was over. The chances off 
missing the submarine did not worry} 
me in the least. I knew it would take 
a great deal of opposition before the 
Captain would leave the bay without 
me. If the worst came to the wort 
I was in possession of a good set of 
papers and enough money to last for} 
a year, let alone to pay a guide to take 
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me through the Pyrenees, as I had 
already done a couple of months back. 
My greatest satisfaction was that I 
had fulfilled my promise to Matthieu 
and Julien. Who knew but that one 
of these men might become my radio 
operator in months to come? He 
would know, in that event, that he 
was with someone fairly reliable. At 
least, I certainly hoped so. 

Again I whistled “‘La Madelon” as I 
approached their tree in the gardens. 

“T thought you were never coming,” 


) said Matthieu. 


“ Everything’s O.K. Sorry to have 


i been so long.” 


“ You found the road, you mean ?”’ 

“ Yes, and the house too.”’ 

“Oh boy! Oh boy!” 

“It’s exactly as I showed you on 
the plan. Go straight up this road. 
Count three turnings on the right and 


) the house is on the far corner of the 
) third turning. It’s called ‘ The Nest.’ 


You pop up there now while I get the 


) rest of the luggage. I’ll leave it here. 


Come and fetch it before dawn. In 
the meantime I’ll be thinking of you 
boys, and perhaps we'll meet again 


before you know it.” 


“Well, so long, Skipper,’ said 


| Julien. “‘ You certainly brought home 
the bacon.”’ 


We shook hands. It was a strange 
farewell. Nothing more was said, but 
there was a world of friendly feeling in 


| those handclasps. 


I watched till they disappeared in 
the darkness, each carrying a case. 
Then I went over to the parapet and 
down the concrete steps. Placing the 
canoes in the water I opened up the 
compass, laid it out on the board, and 
I paddled off on my back bearing. I 
switched on the flashlamp and looked 


y|) Sround for any signs of dawn. It was 


nearly 4 a.M., but it was still pitch 
dark. I paddled on for several minutes, 
feeling the second canoe tugging at 
my stern like a sulky mule. There 
were no signs of the submarine. [I felt 
I could paddle all night. Perhaps 


that was due to the benzedrine tablets. 
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Odd thoughts came to me. I saw 
myself lying on the sunny beaches as 
I had done around here so often in 
peace-time. Such an expedition as 
tonight’s would never have occurred to 
me then. Little did my parents realise 
as they financed those pleasure trips 
that they were giving me the key to 
this venture. 

Suddenly I saw three blue flashes 
over to the right. I turned my flash- 
light in their direction and altered 
course. There was no doubt in my 
mind that those flashes came from 
the submarine and that the current 
must have pushed her towards the 
rocks after all. There was also no 
doubt that Lieutenant Alec Bull was 
more than co-operating with me. He 
knew very well that there was more 
luggage to be taken and that his Aldis 
lamp—even if dimmed—would give 
his position away. I decided that it 
was a treat to work with the Royal 
Navy. 

In a few moments I was lying along- 
side, and without any fuss or un- 
necessary chatter Lofty Barlow, the 
First Lieutenant, put in the two cases, 
cut the painter between the canoes, 
and turned me round saying, “‘ Don’t 
be quite so long this time. We've 
been here four hours already and 
three more boats were nosing around 
in your absence.” 

“This won’t take ten minutes,” 
I said, and paddled off on my third 
trip. As by now B.46 must have been 
only some seven hundred yards from 
my objective it did not take me very 
long to get there. 

On reaching the rocks I noticed two 
or three shadowy forms moving about 
at the top of the steps. I stopped 
paddling, and, pulling out my Colt, 
I laid it on the board beside the com- 
pass. What was all this flap about ? 
A dozen suppositions flashed through 
my mind. If I did not deliver the 
second radio set it would take months 
to get another one out here. If I gave 
it to one of the remaining two who 
were landing elsewhere and asked him 
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to deliver it he would know this 
address, and that sort of thing was 
just what we tried to avoid. 

I turned the canoe round and 
paddled gently back, so as to be 
able to make a quick get-away if 
necessary. 

Now the figures started bounding 
down the steps and I saw a bald man 
leading the way. I was much relieved ; 
for this could be none other than my 
old friend the Professor from ‘The 
Nest,’ who had probably come to 
collect the cases and might also have 
something to say to me. When I was 
sure it was he I slipped my Colt back 
in its shoulder holster and put out a 
hand to steady myself on the rocks. 

The Professor hopped from rock to 
rock like a two-year-old and shook me 
warmly by the hand. He said, ‘‘ What 
about those faked baptismal certifi- 
cates which you promised for my two 
daughters when I last saw you ?”’ 

“Aren’t you ever satisfied, Pro- 
fessor ?”’ I said. ‘‘ I’ve just brought 
you two real live radio men and their 
sets. I didn’t forget your certificates 
either. Ill bring them next time. 
But I’m sorry, Professor,” and added, 
*What’s all this mob doing with 
you?” 

“Oh, I brought your chaps to 
collect their stuff and I’ve got a man 
here I want you to take back with 
you. He’s got to see De Gaulle. You 
don’t know him. He’s known as 
Octavian.”’ 

**Good Lord! I know Octavian,”’ 
and, catching sight of him, I said, 
** Professor, you introduced me to 
him yourself.”’ I didn’t go on to 
explain that Octavian, who was the 
head of a big Resistance movement, 
had been all over the place in France 
with me, because I realised that this 
was just the Professor’s joking way of 
springing & surprise on me. 

“Of course I'll take him. Tell him 
to hurry up. They’re getting im- 
patient out there.” 

I exchanged my two cases for 
Octavian. The latter very nearly 
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capsized the canoe, and I heaved a sigh 
of relief when he was finally seated, 
We said good-bye to the Professor, 
and I waved to Matthieu and Julie 
before slipping away for the last run, 

Octavian told me that he had bee, 
waiting ten days for me to come, and 
that he was still in a daze, having 
been pulled out of bed by the Pro. 
fessor only ten minutes previously, 
I told him that it was only thanks to 
the fishermen that I had made the 
third trip which had enabled him to 
catch me. But Octavian was in to 
great a stupor to understand what If 
was saying, and I could feel the canoe} 
trembling as he nervously tried to 
keep his balance. Little wonder 
either, when rudely awakened atf 
4.30 in the morning and pitchforkei} 
into @ canoe. 

I didn’t have to bother much with 
the compass; for by now B.46 wal 
only about five hundred yards outf 
and she soon came into sight. As wep 
drew alongside I announced in a quiet 
voice that I had brought a guest, 
but they could not have understood 
very well; for I distinctly heard the 
First Lieutenant’s voice in the still] 
ness of the night saying to thef 
Captain— 

‘‘ He’s got a woman with him.” 

And the Captain’s reply— 

‘“*T don’t give a row of dead Huns 
if he’s brought Cleopatra or Mary 
Queen of Scots so long as we ge] 
cracking out of this ruddy bay.”’ . 

Octavian and I clambered up the 
rope, helped by willing hands. As we 
climbed up to the bridge the cance 
was raised and taken in through the 
forward hatch. Before we had reachel 
the top of the bridge B.46 was already 


Octavian to the Navigator, who gavé 
him his first English cigarette. The 
other officers were on the outer casilg 
seeing that everything was cleared 


away before the order 
stations.”’ 


This order came very soon, and thet 


“ec Diving 
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the Captain joined us. I introduced 
Octavian, who spoke fluent English. 
I explained his reasons for being on 
board and also told the Captain he 
had once been a destroyer officer. 
He was welcomed as an underground 
leader and again as a brother officer. 
The Captain then said— 

“Well, you were just in time. I 
made a wide turn leaving the bay and 
at the last moment we sighted a 
French destroyer just inside us sweep- 
ing into Antibes at about 35 knots. 

All his lights were out.” 
| “J’m afraid I kept you for four and 
) a half hours on that job, Captain,” 
I said. ‘“‘No doubt one of these 


fishermen reported our presence. They 


) must have telephoned Toulon. Another 
)} minute and they would have caught 
us. It seems stupid merely to say 
thank you for all you did.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘I enjoyed every minute of it, 
and so did everyone else.” Then, 
turning to Octavian, he said, “It 
won’t be a pleasure trip exactly, 
because after landing the other two 
chaps we’re going on to the Italian 
coast to sink as much tonnage as we 
can.” 

Cups of excellent cocoa were brought 
in and the operation was discussed 
from all angles. Everyone was very 
pleased with the night’s work and a 
first successful page had been written 
in the records of B.46. Their Jolly 
Roger, a flag bearing the skull and 
crossbones which submarines hoist 
on returning to port to show the 
number of ships they have sunk, could 
now boast a single dagger—the sign 
for landing agents on foreign soil. 
Another dagger would be added the 
same evening if that event was also 
successful. 

Throughout the day we had a well- 
earned sleep. 

During the afternoon I confirmed 
the position of the Bay of Agay 
through the telescope, and slept again 
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while the submarine moved slowly up 
and down outside the bay waiting for 
nightfall. 

When the time came we surfaced. 
Again it was a perfect night, and again 
we saw the acetylene lights from 
fishing-boats. But this time it was 
@ simple operation. There would be 
only one trip, on which I would carry 
the luggage and then tow back the 
second canoe. There was no exact 
spot for setting down these two. 
Their luggage was not heavy, the 
radio operator having a light compact 
set, and neither of these men was 
fussy about anything. After landing 
they would approach the nearest 
station on the coast and catch the 
first train to their respective destina- 
tions after daybreak. 

The Captain, who was anxious to 
get on with his own war, did not waste 
any time by making us paddle a long 
way. After the last fishing-boat had 
left the bay he ran in to within 250 
yards of the rocks and set us down 
there at 11 p.m. The two men were 
as cool as cucumbers. They had been 
ideal passengers the whole way. They 
were also obviously glad to be able 
to get on with the jobs for which they 
had been trained. I took all the type- 
written pages, from which they had 
been memorising addresses, and de- 
stroyed them before leaving. 

We set off in the two canoes, and 
this time I carried no compass. The 
sea was absolutely calm. On reaching 
the rocks I handed them their luggage, 
wished them good luck, and then 
towed back their canoe. I never saw 
them again. 

The submarine was visible all the 
time. Within half an hour I was on 
board once more and we were making 
for the Italian coast at full speed. 
This landing operation was carried 
out in full view of the Agay naval 
signalling station, which was at the 
top of a little hill overlooking the sea 
and bay. 
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It was now Alec Bull’s turn to do 
his stuff. As far as I was concerned 
he had already proved himself to be 
@ man of courage and determination, 
and I was quite prepared to let it go 
at that, but not so Alec Bull. He had 
two guests on board, one of whom 
appeared to be quite a fair type of 
pongo—a somewhat disparaging naval 
term for a soldier—and the other 
rather a distinguished French naval 
officer, both of whom must be left in 
no doubt of what the Royal Navy 
was capable. Besides this, Alec was 
very young and seemed to have the 
idea, so prevalent among enthusiasts, 
that the war would be over long before 
he got into it. Consequently, his 
whole demeanour was that of a man 
who is going to get the V.C. or burst. 
The only trouble about this was that, 
much as we should have liked to see 
him earn that highly coveted award, 
we should undoubtedly have to accom- 
pany him if he burst! But let events 


speak for themselves. 
It did not take us long to reach our 


Italian hunting ground. Here, as 
previously, the weather was perfect. 
The usual routine was carried out ; 
that is to say that during daylight we 
remained submerged, coming up to 
periscope depth quite frequently. A 
quick look was made at the sky for 
enemy aircraft, another quick look all 
around the horizon, and then a more 
careful study all the way round again. 
Although we were close to Genoa we 
drew a complete blank on the first 
day. It seemed as though Italian 
shipping was simply non - existent. 
That night we remained in the same 
waters and nothing happened. 

On the following day, however, a 
ship was sighted by the Officer of the 
Watch. The Captain was called in- 
stantly. He looked at it through the 
periscope and said, ‘‘ Action stations.” 
The control-room filled with all the 
extra personnel necessary for an attack 


at periscope depth. A youth with , 
pencil and an exercise- book stood 
beside the Captain. Another stoo 
immediately behind him and read out 
the compass bearing marked above 
the periscope at the moment th 
Captain uttered the words, ‘“ What 
am I on?” The youth with th 
pencil then jotted down each figure— 
**Red 29” or “ Green 17,” or what. 
ever it was. : 
Having studied the ship for a while, > 
he discussed it with his Number One} 
and it was checked up in ‘ Janos} 
Fighting Ships,’ or rather in the section 
dealing with foreign merchant ships,} 
as being a 300-ft. long Italian tramp off 
some 2000 tons. 
At this moment an _ instrument} 
popularly referred to as the ‘ fruit 
machine ’ came into play. This gadget} 
is a scientific contraption of astonish. 
ing accuracy which, when it has bee 
fed with the figures relating to the 
speed of the target, the speed of the 
submarine, and the distance betwee 
the two, automatically produces they 
exact number of degrees that the 
Captain should point his submarine} 
ahead of the target so that the dis- 
charged torpedoes, travelling at, say, 
45 knots, and the enemy ship, moving 
at perhaps 12, should reach the same 
spot at the same time. All of which} 
makes one wonder what purpose if 
served by the man with the exercise 
book, unless it be that he is taking 
down the minutes of the meeting. 
We witnessed all the marvels o 
this ‘fruit machine’ at a distance, 
Octavian peering round the curtail 
of the wardroom and myself from the [ 
other side near the wireless cabil. |) 
Other officers performed various side- 
shows which helped to give the neces 
sary figures to the ‘fruit machine, 
but which were too numerous for the 
eyes of the uninitiated either to describe 7 
or even follow. 
It seemed that this particular Italian F 
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was eight thousand yards away. ‘The 
order ‘‘ Prepare No. 1, 2, and 3 tubes ” 
was given through the microphone. 
Then ‘‘ Prepare to fire at three seconds 
interval.” Finally, the order “ Fire.” 

Immediately B.46 jogged backwards 
as her first torpedo left her. The 
same thing happened at three-second 
intervals until the third had gone. 
From the first shudder a stop-watch 
began to tick off the seconds, while 
everyone eagerly awaited the hoped- 
for crump which would mean a hit. 


' Owing to the great distance between 


us and our target it would be a long 
wait before that happened. The order 
“ Down telescope ” was given, and the 
waiting began. 

According to rough calculations we 
should have to wait about six minutes. 
Each torpedo was worth about £2000, 
which meant that these minutes were 
worth £1000 each. If a torpedo was 
shot off every minute of the twenty- 
four hours of the day, that would 
represent £1,440,000 per day. Con- 
sidering the number of bombs dropped 
by the R.A.F., shells fired by the Ack- 
Ack, and the general shooting activi- 
ties of the Services, not to mention 
the cost of arms, ships, planes, and the 
pay of millions of men and women at 
the front and many more millions at 
the rear, it was not surprising that the 
war was costing us fifteen million 
pounds per day. 

The continuation of this economic 
nightmare was interrupted by a very 
definite bang which sounded from in- 
side B.46 like an outsize monkey- 
wrench falling onto a corrugated roof. 
“Up telescope,” came the Captain’s 
order. Then, to my amazement and 
the general delight, came the words, 
“We've got her. She’s going down. 
Number One, have a look.” 

The First Officer did not require a 
second bidding. His voice saying, 
“You're right, sir, she’s sinking stern 
first,” set up a howl of unrepressed 
enthusiasm. 

Submarine officers throughout the 
world may pooh-pooh this yarn as the 
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fruity figment of a saboteur’s imagina- 
tion, but the loss of this Italian ship 
was later confirmed and is down in 
the naval records as belonging to 
B.46. (The correct letter and number 
of this submarine cannot be divulged 
for many reasons.) 

This was indeed a magnificent pre- 
lude to the long and brilliant career of 
Alec Bull, but for the rest of this trip 
the Goddess of Good Fortune was un- 
kind to him. Perhaps she was trying 
to shake the feeling of infallibility 
which is so often felt to be the birth- 
right of those full-time followers of 
Nelson whose golden rings of rank go 
unswervingly round their sleeves. This 
innate prestige had been given 4 
dangerous fillip by a successful hit at 
eight thousand yards, which Alec 
knew very well was tantamount to a 
world record. 

The rest of the day was uneventful, 
and as we had been at sea for thirteen 
days and it would take a further ten 
to get back—these patrols were only 
supposed to last three weeks—B.46 
began making for home. That night 
a good speed was maintained on the 
surface: a laughable speed compared 
to German U-boats, but a sufficient 
handicap to prolong the war and 
make an interesting contest out of it 
for the eventual winners. 

As dawn was breaking on the 
following day one of the look-outs 
sighted a schooner, and owing to the 
poorness of the light and a little wish- 
ful optimism, it was imagined to be 
some kind of fishing craft of about 
200 tons. 

In a subconscious state of semi- 
wakefulness I heard the following 
orders being repeated by the man at 
the control-room end of the voice-pipe : 
“Prepare Numbers 1 and 2 tubes 
—two seconds interval. Fire.” This 
was followed by the gentle shudders 
I had already experienced. I started 
counting the seconds on my wrist- 
watch before the explosions. 

It came sooner than anyone ex- 
pected, and the particular wallop that 
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was registered by the first torpedo was I had just reached a decision to make 
such a smack that it could only have an early down payment on a chicken 
been caused by a torpedo which had farm deep in the English countryside, 
gone straight to the bottom. While he, in his turn, was extollj 
I wish that some big film producers the peaceful joys of internationg| 
could have been there to shoot the beachcombing, we heard: “ Close all 
scenes that then followed, but no doubt watertight doors. Stand by to ram!” 
these gentlemen will take my word I pulled Octavian over to the lower 
for it that submarine films seen by bunk, telling him I thought it was 4 
the public are like bedtime stories good plan to sit with backs to the 
compared with the pranks that reality engine. We then looked at the 
then served up. conning-tower hatch, which was the 
All the lights went out and the only way out of this coal-hole, and 
crockery went off like shrapnel. Mean- opened a book on the chances off 
while, B.46 bounced out of the water getting out. 
and landed with a thud on her side, Octavian offered me 50 to 1 that 
dislodging everything which had not we should never get through the gap 
previously come adrift. The electric owing to the rush-hour traffic. I dd PB 
toaster fell on my head. A pair of not take this bet because, although ff 
dividers shot off the chart-table and I was studying the hatch with a 
struck me with their points on my open mind, this dingy exit did not 
knee. More serious still, the Asdic seem to offer any hopes at all, and | 
listening apparatus, which warns of was even willing to back that view to 
the proximity of any ship, was smashed the tune of 100 to 1. Octavian snapped ff 
beyond repair. me up in pounds, but before the bet A) I ¢ 
All this time the Captain was pre- was properly registered there was 4 
sumably hanging on to the bridge, shout for, “‘ Captain Bronx on the 
getting angrier and angrier, because bridge!” 
torpedoes do not go to the bottom I raced up as fast as I could, and 
unless someone has been tampering when I reached the Captain’s side he J 
with the tail fins. Hadit been shallower handed me a .45 revolver which, on 
at this point there is little doubt that catching sight of our prey, I immedi 
that would have been the end of ately passed on to my neighbour. It | 
B.46. The idea of being crossed off was an inoffensive, unarmed sailing 
by one of your own tubes must be tub of about 80 tons. Twelve ma 
most mortifying to a captain, parti- were trying to balance on her pitching | 
cularly when he is aiming at something deck with arms stretched to heaven. } 
else. This little schooner looked like 4 ff 
No sooner had gravity succeeded in floating League of Nations pavilion. 
calming down all this commotion It flew the Portuguese, Italian, and 
than we heard, “Stand by for gun Swiss flags. At a glance I supposed 
action,” and in no time there was a_ it might possibly fetch £250 in the 
chain of men passing shells, popularly open market. I was moved to think 
known as ‘three-inch bricks,’ from of the taxpayers footing the £4000 bill F 
the ammunition boxes near the bows for the high-explosives we had loosed fj 
up over the bridge and down to the off to despatch this humble bark. 
gun mounted on the forward deck I did not tell the Captain, but | 
level. As the empty cylinders crashed figured that I could consign this duck 
on to the outer casing the pande- to the sharks with a five-pound clam 
monium was increased by machine- of plastic explosive and still have 
gun fire. something over with which to light 
By this time I was well below the my pipe. . 
wardroom table, telling Octavian that Alec Bull then handed me a moga- 
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phone, saying, “Ask these clowns 
what the hell they think they’re doing 
in this area.” As I speak Italian it 
was a simple matter. The twelve 
apostles all answered at once. So I 
asked who the captain was, where 


| they had come from, and where they 


were going. Having translated the 
answers to Alec I was then directed 
to tell them to make their way south 
immediately, which they appeared only 
too eager to do. 

So everything ended well, but one 


' or two people began asking them- 
) selves how we should have looked had 


we rammed this little junk only eight 
miles from the Italian coast, and even 


| the Captain admitted that he would 


look the other way next time he 
passed the Nelson Column. 

I was rather sorry for the Captain 
that Octavian should have witnessed 
such a crumby performance, but had 
I known what the future held in store 
I could have spared myself that 
sentiment. 

As we were settling down to repair 
our breakages and everyone was getting 
the feeling that the patrol was more 
or less over, the Captain stuck up a 
notice warning them against that 
‘end-of-term ’ feeling, and sure enough, 
when we were only thirty-six hours 
from our base, we heard a couple of 
distant explosions below the water. 
Shortly afterwards a wireless signal 
from Rugby—even the Germans knew 
that our submarines got their orders 
from there, and managed to sabotage 
the place quite easily in 1943 as there 
was not even a Home Guard to pro- 
tect it—asked us, “Have you been 


. depth-charged by R.A.F.? Stop. Our 


planes are hunting German U-boat 
calculated to be somewhere on your 
latitude.” 

The Captain replied, ““No! We 
heard depth-charging some twenty 
miles west.” 

They then ordered B.46 to keep a 
good look-out for this U-boat and told 
us what course to follow in order to 
engage it. 
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I was expecting something like that, 
and I had already told Octavian that 
the patrol would not be over until we 
had tied up beside the depot ship. 

Everyone was on his toes now, but 
personally I was so scared that I went 
to sleep, hoping that when I woke up 
I should either find myself in another 
sphere or else discover that the whole 
thing had fizzled out. 

I could not have slept long before 
the klaxon jerked me back to reality. 
I clearly heard the following orders : 
““German U-boat ahead. Prepare 1, 
2, and 3 tubes—three seconds interval. 
Fire! Diving stations—50 feet.” 

I breathed again, but not for very 
long. We were down for perhaps 
thirty seconds and then the Captain 
delivered his master-stroke. He said, 
** Prepare to surface. Close all water- 
tight doors. Stand by to ram.” 

Well, there it was. Our listening 
apparatus was gone, the three-inch 
gun jammed, the batteries were low, 
and we could only make about 10 knots. 
We had no torpedoes left. Once we 
were surfaced the U-boat could keep 
up with us under water and write us 
off by a simple periscope attack. 
The German could even release tor- 
pedoes out of his stern. 

I looked at my friend Fiske, the 
Navigating Officer. He was only 
twenty, yet the type of man you would 
like your sister to marry. I said to 
him— 

‘* Can’t you stop this rashness ? ” 

He looked at me in a resigned 
manner and replied, ‘‘ I can do nothing. 
I already prevented the schooner 
ramming.” 

So I said, ‘‘ Well, this is it.” He 
smiled back at me and nodded his 
head, then he went up onto the bridge. 

We surfaced, and Octavian and I 
lit cigarettes that we thought were 
the last. I was sorry for Octavian, 
whose hands were trembling. If 
mine were not doing so I certainly 
felt as limp as a jelly. 

I got out the cards and we played 
a game of belotte while our fate was 
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being decided. Afterwards we laugh- 
ingly referred to it as the ‘ belotte de 
la mort,’ but at the time we did not 
see anything very funny about it. 

And so the hectic seconds dragged 
their weary steps into minutes, and 
then the news came through that the 
U-boat Captain (who had had a bad 
day of it both from the R.A.F. and 
destroyers) had decided to stay below. 
It seems that when our look-out 
spotted him under the moon he was 
passing straight across our bows. As 
our torpedoes were discharged he 
had seen us, turned in our direction 
to avoid offering us such a big target, 
and dived when we dived. We must 
have passed within a few feet of each 
other like two underground trains. 

We were now defenceless. Even the 
paint of special blue for the Medi- 
terranean had come off. Below that, 
parts were even bare of the grey coat- 
ing which had been the submarine’s 
previous camouflage in the Atlantic. 
Patches of red lead were visible here 
and there. We were in a sorry plight 
and had to be escorted back to Gib- 
raltar. The crew was worn out. 
Nine of them had to be given priority 
reservations by radio at Lord Gort’s 
rest camp. 

As Octavian and I crawled out of 


B.46 we were almost too exhausted 
to feel relief. Too many events had 
been crammed into too short a time 
and, for us, too small a space. 

There was an amusing sequel to 
the schooner incident. It tied up 
in Gibraltar, being a neutral ship, 
Censors, reading the crew’s mail and 
knowing nothing of what had trans. 
pired, reported angry letters to wives 
and sweethearts in Italy complaining 
bitterly of incomprehensible treatment 
at the hands of an Italian submarine 
(I had worn a pointed black beard at 
the time and my grey ski-ing suit was [ 
of the same texture as the Italian 
infantry officer’s uniform). 


The Captain of B.46 is now a Lieu. f 
tenant-Commander and his dashing 
gallantry has earned him the D.S.0. 
and D.S.C. 

The Professor and Julien, after | 
doing magnificent work, were eventu- 
ally caught, and after suffering long 
periods of solitary confinement, fol- 
lowed by the horrors of the concentra- 
tion camps, were finally executed by 
order of the Gestapo within a few days 
of the Allied victory. This story is 
dedicated to them. Their heroic acts 
and tragic deaths will never be 
forgotten. 
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